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THE SCAPEGOAT. 



CHAPTER I. 

BREAKING THE SHELL. 

How well do I recollect that morning, at 
breakfast, when I read out to my assembled 
family, consisting only of a most kind father 
and an anxious mother, the Gazette, in 

which, under the head of " Guards," 

appeared the following annoimcement : — 
''Lionel Davenport, gent., to be Ensign 
and Lieutenant by purchase, vice Augustus 
James Plantagenet Fitzadelbert Viscount 
Hieover, promoted ! " How well I recollect 
that, on issuing from my father's house, I 
could not help thinking that every other 
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person I met looked as if he too knew the 
all-important fact, that I was at last really a 
Ghiardsman— earliest dream of my infancy 
from the time that I was taken, as a great 
treat, by my nnrse, to see "the pretty 
soldiers/' to when, after much cramming by 
a celebrated trainer of the military mind, 
and much anxiety on the part of yonr 
humble servant, I successfully underwent 
the dread ordeal of examination, and was 
informed that " I had passed ! " As my 
father had great interest in certain high 
quarters, he was informed that, though I 
was not absolutely first on the royal list, any 
day might see me gazetted ; and probably, 
in a month or so, I should be an officer in 
that gallant corps which, for the last three 
years, I had looked upon more or less in the 
light of my own property. Its officers, 
though personally unknown to me, were, 
from frequent study of the "Army List," 
as old Mends ; their Christian names I was 
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probably more intimate with than were 
most of their godmothers ; and now, unlike 
most happy dreams, it had actually come to 
pass that I was one of them. 

I pass over the first initiation into this 
most enjoyable life — the being ^' passed/' or 
rather shown, to the commanding officer of 
the regiment at the Horse Guards, a man 
yet in the prime of life, handsome as a pic- 
ture, and gifted with a fascination of manner 
which had as often proved irresistible to 
the fairest leaders of fashion as it then 
proved to me, a raw lad of twenty ; — the 
first entry into the " Guards' Club," where 
that ''bond of brotherhood," the back*bone 
of the household brigade, is so apparent, 
which, together with the cordial welcome of 
my own brother officers, soon put me at my 
ease; — the first trying on of my'xmiform, 
the rapture of wearing a sword, the delight 
of donning a '' bearskin," in which, despite 
the daily headache it gave me, I spent 
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many hours for the edification of the entire 
female strength of the establishment ; — ^the 
hurrying' to early drill at seven, when I 
confess to suffering occasional shocks to my 
vanity, from brutal little boys who would 
make inquiries across the street relative to 
^^1 ag®> aiid whether "they called that 
child a soldier?" — ^the astonishment at find- 
ing myself marching in the ranks, and 
actually with a isommon soldier before and 
behind me, who if I made the slightest 
slip (a somewhat natural consequence with 
hard Btones and new welHngtons), never lost 
an opportunity of treading on my heels, — 
all pass before me as if they had happened 
yesterday. 

At length, after three months' work, I 
found myself acquainted with the A B C of 
my profession ; and, having satisfied the adju- 
tant that I knew my drill, was fully conver- 
sant with the amount that Private Jones 
received per day from his paternal Qt)vem- 
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menty and knew that, after deducting Us 
washing-bill, he had the modest income of 
fourpence halfpenny to see life with, I was 
told that I should be for the " Queen's 
guard" to«morrow. Then, then I felt 
there was nothing left to wish for. Young, 
strong, good-looking, as an only son natu- 
rally the idol of my family, with an 
adequate allowance (as I, poor fool, then 
thought), and everything with the golden 
halo of freshness about it, what a prospect 
of happiness I Ah, youth ! how rarely one 
knows how to make the most of it ; how 
few, how very few, can look back on it and 
say, "Could I. live my life over again, I 
would not alter it I '^ How many days of 
that glorious springtide has not every one 
wasted on petty, frivolous vexations I It is 
only when it is gone past redemption that 
we really know how to appreciate it. 

That ''guard!" how I can see them 
as they sat round the table I-*all, alas I from 
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various causes, scattered to the four comers 
of the world. 

Five of ourselves, three of the "Old 
Blues/^ with an ex-minister and a leading 
counsel of the day as guests of the colonel, 
made up the number of ten, for whom 
dinner is provided by Government, in lieu 
of lodging allowance to the officers of her 
Majesty's Foot Guards. It is scarcely a 
beneficial arrangement for the latter, as 
may be surmised ; but at my age the idea 
of money, except as a serviceable medium 
for procuring cabs, railway tickets, and 
dinners at Richmond, never entered my 
head. 

" So glad, sir, to have your name on our 
books, sir. Have the honour of serving a 
great many officers in your regiment. Any 
time, sir, will do for payment," everywhere 
greeted me, till, at last, I concluded it 
was ridiculous to waste good money on 
people who did not wish to be paid ; and 
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wko> moreover, looked quite aggrieved if I 
even hinted at it. 

Our conversation at dinner that night waa 
very mixed and thoroughly general. Bacing, 
the Opera, society, hunting, and some excel- 
lent legal stories from the Q.C., were the 
principal topics ; but I should say, on the 
whole, the first-named predominated, as my 
battalion was eminently what is called 
" rather a racing lot." Naturally I knew 
nothing about the trade, for it is a trade 
nowadays, and one to which it is impos- 
sible for any gentleman to apprentice him- 
self to and remain a gentleman. 

But, alas I I was destined to be too soon 
initiated into all the mysteries of the craft ; 
and, to my surprise, found that even some 
of my brother ensigns were owners of 
race-horses, who, mere children in ap- 
pearance (and from the life they led very 
unlikely to give their brains the benefit of 
manhood), raced, under various noms de 
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course, beneath the very eyes of their honoured 
fathers. When paterfamilias read in his 
matutinal Times the fact that Mr. S. Y. P. 
Johnson (a lot of initials always look so 
real) had been so unlucky as to have his 
horse " Dundrum '' beaten on the post, not- 
withstanding the most determined riding 
on the part of that prince of jockeys, 
Custance, little did he think of the interest 
that he, in the character of a grandfather to 
this promising two-year-old, ought to take, 
and doubtless would have taken, had he 
known that his chubby-faced son had lost 
seven years' income by the fatal fact of the 
winning-post being just a yard and a half 
too far off. I also found out the mean- 
ing of those curious and vague terms for 
ever in the mouths of racing men, one 
of which will serve as an instance of 
my viridity and their douhle^entendres^ for 
to enumerate half of them would fill a 
volimie. "Not being a horse's journey,*' 
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I imagined, in my sweet innocence, mnrt 
mean, that by some mistake he had gone 
the wrong way. This expression, however, 
after much laughter on the part of my left- 
hand neighbour, a comet in the sister force, 
was explained to me to mean '^ pulling,'' or 
in various ways obviating the possibility of 
the animal's winning. I thought that, after 
all, my first surmise was not far from the 
truth. All the dodges for keeping a horse's 
price down or sending another's up in the 
market were talked of and laughed at by 
my new companions in a way that could 
their ancestors, now looking grimly out of 
their steel visors in some wainscoted gallery, 
have heard, would have made them bless the 
day that removed them from a land where 
their order, thanks to racing, had become so 
fearfully forgetful of ^* Noblesse obliged* And 
yet these men merely followed the fashion 
of the age, and saw no harm in it; 
had they done so, nothing on earth, I feel 
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conyinced^ would have tempted them; for 
in all other respects I always found them 
the soul of honour. Every age has its vices. 
Our forefathers ruined themselves at Crock- 
ford's ; their sons employ the turf as a 
means whereby they may hand over, to the 
scum of lawyerhood or the purlieus of a 
stable-yard, their ancestral homes. Poor 
old English homes I they seem to cry aloud, 
*' Save us from the canaille !" Little thought 
ye in years gone by, when belted, courteous 
knights, and high-bred, haughty dames in 
hoop and farthingale, flirted and danced 
within your halls, that ye would ever own 
the wily money-lender or the Manchester 
ex-mechanic as a lord I Of a surety, of the 
two evils, Crockford's was the least; for 
then, if ruined, you died at any rate in first- 
rate company. 

Johnny Russlyn, the colonel of the guard, 
who sat at the top of the table, was even 
then, when some forty summers had slightly 
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flecked his ebon looks with spray, one of 
the handsomest men of his day. His cheer* 
ing laugh was the best antidote to a fit of 
blue deyils I ever knew, and many a time 
in after years,, together with good adyioe 
(so rarely taken), did he administer it 
to me. 

*' Francis, drink with me,'' he trills out 
in his musical voice to the captain on the 
Buckingham Palace guard, Francis Fairlie 
by name. 

" With pleasure, old man," is the reply ; 
and as they discuss their wine the former 
remarks — 

"Ah I I saw you yesterday. Did you 
ever come up with that blue bonnet P You 
made the pace so strong down St. James's 
Street, that though I was only five yards 
behind you at * White's,' I was beaten to 
nothing before I got to 'Briggs'.' I saw 
her coming down the street as I stood in 
the bay-window, but not you in pursuit. 
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Imagine my disgust, on darting down tlie 
steps, to find you had cut in/' 

Francis, who for various reasons is most 
careM of his reputation, does not seem to 
care much about the allusion, which still 
more delights his jovial inquisitor. 

In the meantime I heard other scraps of 
conversation going on : — 

*^ Dick, what did you do hunting this 
year P '' asks Magazine, the captain of the 
Blues. 

Dick Level, who is a blue-eyed young gen- 
tleman of about three-and-twenty, and has 
resolutely made up his mind that a short 
life and a merry one is better than a more 
lengthened term on a modest competence, 
replies — 

'' Fearfully bad ; only saw three runs, and 
out of those I only got once well away with 
them/' 

" How many horses had you P " 

''Well! I think, with hacks, about 
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twelve. It wasn't enough, you know ; but I 
was 80 cursedly hard up after that ' Cam* 
bridgeshire/ that I could not buy anything 
at Bamegie's sale. Luckily I had shot the 
dealers round for ten, to be paid for after 
their sale, otherwise I should have been 
done. They go up to Tattersall's in a fort- 
night, and I suppose will fetch about £50 
apiece, being a fourth of what I have pro- 
mised to pay for them. Just my luck, 
isn't it P " 

When I tell my readers that the trifling 
item of twelve horses, together with hay 
and com, saddlery and grooms, not for- 
getting the^' sand and oil," — the amount of 
which paid for in a hunting season I verily 
believe to be enough to grow a whale or 
found a gravel pit, — ^have been sojourning 
at " Melton'* for the last four months, 
and are to be followed by a team in London, 
the best-stepping brougham horse, and in- 
numerable and unlimited dinners at Qreen- 
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wich — ^to support whicli the only osten- 
sible income is £400 a year — ^then may 
they well say, " Oh, poverty, where is thy 
sting P '' 

" Have you heard Piccolomini yet P" 

" Nothing like poor Bosio.** 

"Well, they say she is to beat every- 
thing that ever was heard into fits/' 

" Indeed, it was ninety brace to his own 
gun in one day. He told me so himself/' 

" Oh— of course — driven backwards and 
forwards." 

"And he said his head felt in two 
parishes for a week afterwards.*' 

" I say, old boy, you will do my guard 
next Wednesday, won't youP I really 

want " and here follows a whispered 

conversation. 

" Well, Charlie, it is an infernal bore ; 

but if it really is Of course I'll do 

it for you ; though, mind you, I was going 
to have had a hunt that day." 
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These are the scattered scraps of conyer- 
sation that fall upon my ear as I sit at the 
bottom of the table, rather hot, very tight 
about the waist, and a little shy. I admit 
I write this part of my confessions with 
even greater fear than the rest, the dinner 
at St. James's having been already so ad- 
mirably described by one of our greatest 
living authors, Whyte Melville, who I hope 
will forgive me if I have poached upon his 
manor. We have both written about what 
we remembered, and should he ever do me 
the honour to read these lines, I trust he 
will accept my feeble efforts merely as cor- 
roborative evidence to Chapter IV. of the 
most engrossing book I ever read, " Digby 
Grand." 

" Eight o'clock, sir,*' exclaims my servant, 
Barclay, some mornings afterwards, "and 
you've got to be in barracks at nine." 
He was a veteran of eighteen years' ser- 
vice, who by good fortune had become 
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my property at the military decease of his 
late master^ who had done two very foolish 
things, namely, married a wife, and left the 
regiment. The sun shone brightly through 
the moss-rose chintz curtains into my little 
bed-room, and rendered all things literally 
and figuratively couleur de rose. What a 
difference there is, by-the-bye, in " how you 
wake up ! '' Some mornings, when the east 
wraps the yellow mantle of toil around her 
more fashionable sister of the west, how 
instantly do debts, duns, and di£Sculties 
reign supreme in one's mind, to the utter 
expulsion of that good little fairy, "light- 
heartedness,'* whose company it is impos- 
sible to hope for at a candle-light break£Eist I 
On the other hand, let " Old Sol '' but 
giye us the light of his coimtenance, and 
brighten up the streets of our magnificent 
city, and what a different aspect do all men 
wear, from the eminent financier hurry- 
ing to the city to risk his thousands on a 
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« 

speculation, to the crossing-sweeper at the 
corner^ who, on fine days, in lieu of the 
usual whine for alms, invariably greets me 
with " God Almighty bless you, Captain, 
and send us luck and a copper this fine 
morning!" My lodgings were .close to 
Berkeley Square, and I never- pass them 
now without thinking how much I would 
give to have those happy days, with their 
charm of implicit belief in everything, over 
again. 

Getting out of bed when dead tired always 
reminds me of tearing a plant up by the 
roots; and, as far as usefulness went, I 
think I might just as well have remained 
where I was, seeing that my duty simply 
consisted in following the centre of the rear 
rank during the evolutions, with sometimes 
the temporary command of a section. The 
mimic war is at last concluded, to the in- 
tense relief of the inhabitants of Park Lane, 
who have had to stand a fusillade for fifteen 
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minutes ; wliich, at any rate, ought to make 
them fully appreciate the value of peace and 
quietness. We march back to barracks, 
followed by an admiring though dirty crowd ; 
and not being for any duty, a glorious June 
day finds me a free agent. 



CHAPTER II. 

LEARNING TO FLY. 

Certainly there is no nation but our own 
can show in the acreage of ground anything 
like the amount of beauty, male, female, and 
equine, that is to be seen every day at one 
during the season in Botten Bow. It used 
to be, some time back, the standing grumble 
of all Englishmen who came over from Paris, 
" Why is the * Bois ' so much prettier and 
better kept than our * exercising ground P' '' 
Now, happily, the cause of complaint is, I 
hear, done away with. All honour to the 
man whose graceful skill transformed that 
wilderness of rank grass, the pristine couch 
of the not-yet-recovered drunkard, into the 
beauteous garden it now is ! 

Having breakfasted, dressed, lit a cigar, 
and pinned the daily flower in the button- 
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hole of the best-fitting coat in London — at 
least, so said my tailor — I start about one 
o'clock one fine morning for the Park. As 
I stroll down one of the sunny streets lead- 
ing to it, I stop an instant to admire a 
cavalcade of four young ladies, who, having 
just mounted their horses, are on the point 
of setting out with their father for the same 
destination. They would have been thought 
almost faultless anywhere, but on horse- 
back were absolutely so, as even their most 
envious rivals were forced to allow. From 
the tops of their well-shaped hats to the 
shoes of their well-bred hacks, the whole 
turn-out smacked of pur sang. 

No wonder then that, as they canter down 
the Row, every head is turned to envy or 
admire. No wonder then that here and 
the resome " brave," who has been hitherto 
riding demurely by the side of a wondering 
though grateful damsel, suddenly reins up, 
and with a hurried bow turns to offer his 
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allegiance to this sunny-haired crow, who, 
like the press-gang of old, are wont to 
sweep off all the able-bodied males from 
their rightful pursuits. 

At the time of which I write chairs had 
just come into fashion ; and many a tight- 
booted young gentleman blessed the fact of 
his being able to whisper his soft nothings 
in comparative ease. By the way, I know 
nothing so difficult as to make love '' walk- 
ing," particularly in the Park, where you 
are constantly obliged to take your eyes off 
the loved one's face, in order to avoid tearing 
her dress at the gathers, which contre- 
temps I hold to be annihilation to the 
most promising suitor. Moreover, the con- 
stant meeting of acquaintances and friends 
stops everything. Whereas, given a youn^^ 
lady sitting down, with her sister on one side 
and yourself on the other, if you cannot got 
on, the sooner your eggs are removed to a 
more advantageous mart the bettor. 
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Cupid not having yet turned his con- 
sideration to my humble self, I strolled 
gently down along the rails, — ^no easy task 
for a very young man to accomplish well, 
for he has to run the gauntlet of remarks 
on either side; or imagines that he has, 
which is just as bad. I don't believe, if a 
man is well dressed and gentlemanlike, the 
female population ever needlessly run him 
down ; but God help him from the men of 
his own standing, should he happen to 
be personally unacquainted with them, an 
offence which in their eyes is the greatest 
he can commit. 

"Who is that d — d fool?" remarks 
Harvey Deadasleep to little Wellington Tom 
as I pass them. "Don't know, really — 
looks one ; " and from that moment I am set 
down in their minds, or at least in as much 
of the article as they can boast of possessing, 
as one. And why ? Merely becjiuse I am 
unknown to them ! I dare say some of my 
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readers will question this, but indeed it is a 
fact that happens every hour of the day in 
London. Howeyer, blessed with the positive 
knowledge that if I wa8 one I did not look 
like it, this trifling Uttle reflection on my 
mental capabilities fell like water off a 
duck's back. Luckily, too, before I had gone 
far, I met Dick Level. He was five years 
my senior in the regiment — fifty in expe- 
rience ; and from the moment I first saw him, 
I felt irresistibly drawn towards him. He 
had taken me up, and a more amusing or 
dangerous mentor never pointed out to an 
erring mortal the broad path that led to 
amusement. Dear Dick! I often thought 
that the fable of the fox who had lost his 
brush was so applicable to him. Knowing 
full well that the "crash" was a mere 
matter of time and luck with him, he was 
singularly anxious that all his friends 
should share it with him. However, under 
all difficulties, his spirits were so refreshisg 
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to behold, his good-nature so proverbial, 
that nobody dreamed of being angry with 
him, whatever he did. And as he will occur 
very often in these pages, I hope you, my 
dear reader, will agree with me, that there 
was, after all, a great deal of good in what 
the world was pleased to look upon as a 
heartless devil. 

"Tell me, Dick," said I, as we strolled 
along, "who is that dear little girl with 
the mass of golden hair that we have just 
passed?" 

" Ah, pretty, isn't she P That, my lad, is 
no girl at all, but Mrs. Molasses, just the 
most accomplished flirt that flies ; and that 
hair you so much admire is all her own— ^a 
rare thing to find nowadays. I recommend 
you to make her acquaintance as soon as you 
can ; and as you are not bad-looking, if you 
play your cards properly, and don't make 
too much love to her, she may think you 
worth taking up, particularly if she suspects 
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you are somebody else's property. If she 
does, as long as it lasts you will believe 
that an angel has descended on earth for 
your delectation, and that you have at last 
reached the pinnacle of happiness ; then look 
out for your fall, which assuredly will soon 
follow, utterly ruining your belief in all 
womankind ; for her toys are men's hearts, 
and are precious soon broken and thrown 
away. Let's sit down and smoke a cigar ; 
and I'll give you a piece of advice, which, 
if you only remember it, may save you 
many a heartache. Not that I know what 
such a thing is, having thrown aU mine 
away long ago, thank God. Depend upon it, 
my dear Leo, with a heart, no man has any 
business to attempt to enjoy London society." 

So we sat down. 

"How are you, you stupid fool?** This 
latter remark was 80U0 voce, I need hardly 
add, the first part of the sentence being 
addressed, accompanied by a nod, to a man 
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who was cantering down the Row on an 
enormous bay horse, curiously like himself. 
" That man," said Dick, " is, physically and 
morally, one of the greatest asses in London 
— hut he is rich ; therefore you will find all 
your young ladies and all your old mammas 
have but one expression about him. ' Mr. 
Zerubbabel Gabs? Oh, I think him so 
nice ! ' Ton my word, when I hear that 
sort of thing said about a creature like that, 
it makes me frantic." 

" Tell me, though, what were you going 
to say when we sat down P" I inquired. 

" Gad, I don't know — what was it ? Oh, 
ah ! whom you were to fall in love with ; and 
also, * how not to do it' — ^which is certainly 
the hardest part of the question. Well, I 
think perhaps you are diflferent from the 
young ensigns that I see come into the regi- 
ment nowadays" — ^he always talked as if he 
was a Methuselah — " and are worthy, there- 
fore, perhaps to gather up the pearls of 
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wisdom that fall from your Eichard's lips. 
Well, in society you will find two sorts of 
people to make love to. First and foremost, 
the young lady, who, by the law of God, is 
the proper person with whom to do so, but, 
by the law of society, unless you are your 
own father, or have one who will give you 
jC2,000 a year, is the mo%t improper. As 
you are not in the enjoyment of any of these 
advantages, I shall wipe her off the slate. 
Secondly, you have the married woman, 
which is pleasant, though risky and wrong ; 
but, as I suppose you resemble the pastry- 
cook's apprentice, and will have to be made 
heartily sick before you are rendered safe 
from the temptation, I think that, in a 
worldly light, perhaps you will do yourself 
less harm with number two. Under these 
circumstances, remember that the first thing 
you must learn to do is to keep your head 
when your heart is gone— no easy matter. 
Master Leo, I can tell you, but the only 
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chance of a real success; for once let a 
woman know that you are hers, body and 
soul, and that you are ready to sacrifice any- 
thing for her, from that moment you become 
the cherry within reach, and scarcely worth 
the picking. 'Then, again, men's manners 
nowadays are simply disgusting. Half of 
them seem to forget that the article * lady * 
exists, though it is not all their fault, as 
they are certainly encouraged in it ; so, if 
you go in for the other thing, you may de- 
pend upon it it is a tremendous pull in your 
favour. My poor old mother used to say, 
* Never let a woman come into a room with- 
out showing that you are aware of it ; never 
let her go out without getting up to open 
the door. Pretty manners cost nothing, and 
are probably the only property you will have 
in a few years.' And, upon my word, she is 
not far off the truth." 

And I saw for an instant the weary 
look steal over his handsome face that told 
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of the gnawing anxiety for the outlawed 
future towards which his reckless life was 
taking him with such rapid strides. 

" But, my dear Dick/' I ventured to say, 
*'why don't you take a pull, and live a 
little quietly?" 

" Ah, my lad, I wish I could ; but I am 
past praying for by a long way. My bills 
are numerous enough to paper the foot- 
path to the other side of the Kow; and, if 

I don't have a good Ascot Ah, bah ! 

what does it matter? I have had a rare 
time of it, and must live on the past. I 
don't suppose that there is a creature will 
remember even my name after the first ten 
days. Here, let's go; I have moralised 
myself into a state that nothing but brown 
sherry will rescue me from. One turn up 
to the Serpentine, and then to lunch," 

As we walked along, everywhere you saw 
pretty little smiles and cheering little nods 
of the head as Dick lifted his faultless hat. 
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with a bow that savoured more of the days 
of Bruminel than the sort of spasmodic jerk 
which passes muster for bowing nowadays. 

" By the way, are you going to her ball 
to-night P" 

This was said with reference to a lady I 
saw flit by in a small brougham, with an 
enormous footman in powder, perched along- 
side the coachman. 

" Who P Lady Drum's? K"o ; I am sorry 
to say I don't know her. I thought of 
going to Mrs. Johnson's, who is a friend of 
my people's^ and, I hear, has a beautiful 
house." 

" Oh, bosh ! " was the characteristic reply. 
" Mrs. Johnson may have a Crystal Palace, 
and I have no doubt is a most charming 
person; but, unfortunately, the other has 
the call of the market, and every creature 
worth talking to in London will be there. 
I'll get you an invite. I am going there 
now to lunch. Mind you stay for the cotiU 
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fon, and dance yourself into a white heat ; 
then the poor old creatures who are waiting 
for an opportunity to turn their own homes 
into a similar bear garden will put you 
down as a useful man. Becollect, you are 
too young at the game at present to enjoy 
the luxury of sitting out. Well, good-bye. 
I'll send it to the club.'' 

And I watched him pick his way daintily 
over the crossing, as he started for Bel- 
grayia. 



CHAPTER III. 

SUCH A GOOD ball! 

That ball was probably the cause of more 
jealousy and manoeuvring than any of the 
season. It was one of the few that had the 
lustre of royalty thrown over it, and in con- 
sequence the invitations were doled out with 
severe discrimination. Lucky indeed were 
the few unknown who, like myself, had, 
through intercession on their behalf by in- 
timate friends, obtained the honour of wedg- 
ing themselves up that narrow staircase. 
After a most recherchi dinner, ordered for 
me by that best of waiters, " Henry" (now, 
alas ! a thing of the past), and consumed 
with an appetite that showed a guiltlessness 
of brandy-and-sodas, eleven o'clock finds me 
white - waistcoated, two-and-sixpenny worth 
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of flower in coat, bowing to my hostess, 
who — fat, not fair, but forty, and, if re- 
port says true, a good deal more — stands 
like some fine old seventy-four, ready to 
engage all comers. The pressure from 
behind gradually passed me into the 
room, and I whispered to myself, "Leo, 
my lad, this is real business." I trust I 
shall not be thought snobbish if I say that 
there is an immeasurable difference in 
sets in society. In one you see, perhaps, 
just as pretty people as in the other; but 
the difference that at once strikes one's eye 
in a good ball is, first, in the class of the 
male biped, and, secondly, in the dresses 
of the fair damsels. The latter are 
all beautiful, all fresh and well made, 
and all look as if they were the habitual 
costume of their wearers, instead of giving 
one the idea that the majority of the young 
ladies fancy themselves in their Simday 
clothes. 

VOL. I. D 
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"How d'ye do, Mr. Davenport?" recalls 
me to myself, as I turn round and make my 
best bow to Lady Hatton — a most discri- 
minating old lady, with three very ugly 
daughters to marry, and who, consequently, 
never loses a chance of hooking even a 
minnow, mindful of the proverb that it 
may catch a salmon. "You know my 
eldest daughter, I think ; " and I find my- 
self, malgri my disgust, attached to this 
young lady for the next dance. In the next 
set I see her sister, even more unfortunate 
in appearance than my partner, walked off 
to partake of what is called a " duty dance,'' 
with a man who had been frequently dined 
by this wily matron, in order that his ser- 
vices might be always available. Woe unto 
the hungry, impecunious youth, should he 
for one night let inclination take possession 
of him, and forget dear Clotilda's valse, 
under the influence of a little roimd table, 
shared with what he knows to be the nicest 
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girl in London I No more dinners, no 
more shooting. " Money for money's " worth 
is her watchword; and you might as well 
expect consideration to be shown to a 
" lifer " by the warder who metes him 
out his daily oakum, as any swerving on 
her part from her system. Yet she is 
pleasant in her way, and has proved that 
she knows her business of chaperon to per- 
fection. 

This same art is by no means easily 
acquired, and takes talents as well as time 
to mature it to the point that our friend 
had reached. 

How often it is that, from good chaperon- 
age and previous coaching, some of the 
plainest girls dance every dance, to the 
utter exclusion of their prettier rivals ! Once 
let a girl be seen to dance with what are 
called the "right men" at two or three 
balls, and her fortune, as regards partners, 
is made, as all the young men, or " dancing 
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dogs '' as they are called^ are quite siire to 
follow suit, because " it is the thing to do." 
CerteS) good mothers^ it is little use your 
lecturing poor Louisa on your homeward 
journey on always looking so dull, and 
never getting any partners. It is your fault 
as much as hers; for if you have not begged, 
borrowed, or stolen partners for her at the 
commencement of her career, it is next door 
to hopeless. As in a half-mile race, a 
good start is a %ine qud non, if you hope 
to pull off the " Popularity Stakes." 

While I go through the usual routine of 
question and answer which pass for conver- 
sation among the young — such as, " Isn't it 
a pretty ball ? " " Yes, isn't it P Are you 
going to Lady Plantagenet's to-morrow? 
There are only to be seventy people." " No, 
unfortunately, I don't know her." " Were 
you at Cudley House last night?" "No, 
mamma was so tired she declared she would 
not stir out." (Now mamma had been 
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working heayen and earth for the last four 
days to get an invitation, and couldn't ; so 
no wonder she was tired) — ^I take a mental 
inventory of the people I know. Away in 
a oomer, close to the conservatory, I catch 
the gleam of a golden head, which I in- 
stantly recognise as belonging to Mrs. Mo- 
lasses. Fair as an angel, with the bluest 
eyes and whitest skin ever granted to a 
woman, she possessed the talent of imbu- 
ing each of her admirers with the belief 
that he, and he alone, was the fortunate 
person she at last loved. Their several 
reigns lasted, on an average, for about two 
months, when each was cast back again into 
the Slough of Despond by finding his accus- 
tomed place occupied by some other butter- 
fly waiting to have the "down of belief" 
brushed off his wings. As I gaze at her, a 
young man, glass in eye, strolls up to her, 
and I see, by the way that the crowd edge 
off from him, that he is one of two thinge 
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a present admirer, or somebody whose talents 
are sure to warrant him a warm reception. 

^^ At last. Lord Manton ! " she says, with a 
flash but of her pretty eyes, which I am 
bound to say did not look much like a 
" signal of distress." 

" How sweet to be regretted ! " he sighs 
more than says. " Nothing, I give you my 
word, but the boimdless charms of some 
' thirty-four* kept me from your gide. By 
the way, now I am here, do you think you 
could spare me one foot out of the twelve 
you occupy?" 

This somewhat impertinent speech was 
said with such an air of lassitude and re- 
signation, that the effect, as he sank into the 
sofa by her side, was too ridiculous. 

Lord Manton was certainly one of the 
most original wits of his day ; and though 
occasionally I fear his hon% mots were a 
little too piquant, perhaps, still their bril- 
liancy carried them through the breakers of 
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propriety, and few men were more sought 
after or f£ted by society than he was. He 
was of an age that precluded any young 
lady from building up hopes that ho in- 
tended anything that might lead to the 
question of settlements. Indeed, he rarely 
gave them the benefit of his society, pre- 
ferring, he said, to have his partners "bitted " 
a little before trying his hand on them. 
Hence he was generally to be seen in the 
corner of a ball-room, convulsing some pretty 
dame with the last good story about her in- 
timate friend, probably then undergoing the 
process of incubation in his fertile brain. 
He had another great element of success, 
viz., he never permitted himself to be in 
love. Therefore he became a sort of impreg- 
nable "ironclad*' — quite attraction enough 
for all the " young and pretty " squadron to 
bear down upon him with every stitch of 
canvas. Hitherto he had almost escaped, 
though, if the truth had been known, there 



1 
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was one shot which told fearfully on him ; 
and little did the attacking force realise how 
at one time it had been '' all hands to the 
pumps" with a vengeance, and how for 
many a weary month some of his best hon^ 
mots and cheeriest laughs had covered a 
heart aching with the bitterness of despair. 
However, judging from the twinkling eyes 
of pretty little Mrs. Molasses, he seemed 
now in unusual spirits. 

Having at length completed my dance, or 
rather that uneasy shamble which represents 
the quadrille of the present day, I return my 
partner to her mother, studiously avoiding 
to ask if she would like any tea — a process 
which involves a considerable loss of time 
with a bad partner, and is sometimes quite 
the best part of the ball with a good one. I 
am told that of late years the good mothers, 
who are more or less bound together in a 
sort of matrimonial co-operative association, 
are wont to provide more room for talking 
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purposes than used to be the case. There are 
back staircases leading to the boudoir^ and 
small conservatories with Chinese lamps and 
flowers — all capital excuses for the young 
and ardent to procure a few minutes' absence, 
and so gain time to whisper that one word, 
which probably is in itself small enough, 
but to the interested parties means volumes. 
Looking around me for a more fortu- 
nate venture for my next dance, I spy 
Mrs. PalUser, whose handsome head, in- 
variably surmounted by a golden crown, 
procured her the nickname of Juno. She 
was not only a very agreeable woman, but, 
though nineteen seasons had passed away 
since she went to her first ball, was still 
remarkably handsome. Moreover, her good- 
nature was as proverbial as her parties, into 
which an excellent combination of talent and 
wit was always infused. I suppose few 
women had so large an acquaintance as she 
had, and though I have heard it was in 
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some instances as mucli from fear as lovoi 
you seldom saw any woman, no matter 
how high in rank, who was not too glad to 
be on good terms with her. Dick Level 
had introduced me to hisr some weeks before ; 
so, finding that she wanted to sup, I took 
her down-stairs, and we were speedily en- 
sconced at a little round table, which we 
managed to keep all to ourselves. After the 
consumption of soup, half a chicken, a little 
mayonnaise, and some jelly, with champagne 
ohligato — for she always made it a rule to 
keep up her system — she asked me the some- 
what leading question, "Well, and whom 
are you in love withP" 

" At present with only yourself and this 
mayonnaise ; but I have power to add to the 
number.*' 

" Ah ! Captain Level told me that you 
were what he calls likely to be particularly 
dangerous ; and really I begin to think he 
was right.*' 
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'' Ahy my dear Mrs. Palliser, 'fain would I 
climb but that I fear to fall : ' will you help 
rneP" 

'^I encourage no climbing-boys at all/' 
was her prompt rejoinder ; which, although 
emanating from a burlesque, made the 
repartee none the worse. I am bound 
to say it was the truth, for she had 
always managed to steer clear of the shoal 
"scandal/' and, had others dared to tell 
the truth, had more than once towed off, 
from that fatal lee shore, a perishing craft, 
which, had ihe been foundering, would 
scarcely have noticed her signal of distress. 
So much for good-nature. 

We were on the point of getting up, she 
to go home and I to find a partner, when I 
saw a young lady enter the room with a 
man I only just knew by name — an attach 6 
at the French Embassy. Luckily our table 
was, thanks to a fresh influx of people from 
up-stairs, the nearest one with two places 
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yacant, and I had just time to whisper to 
Mrs. Palliser, "Please introduce me," as they 
took them. I believe there are some people 
who pooh-pooh the notion of magnetism 
between mortals; or perhaps I should 
better explain it by saying, an " instanta- 
neous sympathy." I, for one, do not, and 
when I look back upon those first five 
minutes that I spoke to Lula, I am more 
than ever sure of the fact. What is the 
indescribable sensation, that sort of " exodus 
of your whole soid " towards some one that 
one loves, if it be not magnetism ? And I 
firmly believe that, nineteen times out of 
twenty, when this is really felt, there is a 
correspondence on the other side, if one did 
but know it. Oupid grafts the bud, and 
should the favouring winds of opportunity 
allow it to bloom into the flower, then are 
these two mortals more than ordinarily 
blessed. But how rare, how very rare is it 
that one's first love is the love of one's life ! 
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We are all suoli creatures of contradiction^ 
that it seems impossible to be equally in 
love with each other. If the man is so, 
the woman invariably is only half so, and 
having successfully hooked her fish, is loath 
not to enjoy the pleasure of playing him a 
little, which dangerous pastime is apt to 
lead to a breakage of her line and the 
departure of her fish into the deep pools of 
distrust. On the other hand, if the woman 
is so, the man is dangerously apt to become 
satiated, and to think whether perhaps, afber 
all, he is not rather foolish to give up all his 
friends, all his little bachelor habits, and, in 
short, to contemplate the ** plunge '* more as 
a swimming out into a sea of ties and dif- 
ficulties than as a means to cross the stream 
that separates him from the paradise he at 
first thought it. What chances one's whole 
life is made up of ! If I had not gone down 
to supper with Mrs. Palliser, if her appetite 
had been one whit less keen than usual, I 
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might not have known Lula for weeks : of 
course I should have done so sooner or later. 
But, as it all turned out, Mrs. Palliser not 
only introduced me, but most good-naturedly- 
sat on there, though I saw she was dying to 
go, in order, as she afterwards told me, to let 
me get on terms with my new acquaint- 
ance. 

"Lady Lida, will you let me introduce 
you to Mr. Davenport P You know I 
shouldn't do so unless I could answer for 
his valsing." 

There came a little bow as she laughingly 
said — 

"I think, Mr. Davenport, we last met 
in the middle of a valse;*' and I re- 
membered, with horror, how, a few nights 
back at a ball, I had nearly annihilated 
herself and her partner by an unfortunate 
collision. 

" I am so glad, Lady Lula, to be able at 
last to apologise to you for my clumsiness, 
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but indeed it was not all my fault; my 
partner was rather young and yery strong, 
and had evidently been accustomed to act 
as gentleman at her dancing lessons, for, do 
what I would, she insisted on attempting 
to steer. So, between her endeavours and 
mine, you may imagine what took place." 

'• Never mind, Mr. Davenport, I was not 
the least hurt. My poor partner came o£f 
much the worst, as he acted as a sort of 
buffer.*' 

Too true. I well recollected how her 
partner, a German count, with a row of 
orders and a collar that threatened death 
on any sudden turning of the head, had 
received my partner's by no means sylph- 
like form on his ankle, while her elbow 
nearly severed his back-bone. And I, 
though horrified at the destruction we 
caused, could not help being convulsed with 
laughter as I heard him mutter through 
his drooping yellow moustache, ^* Gott in 
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Himmel ! was iet den ? *' I should have 
apologised then had I been able, but my 
energetic young lady was off again before 
the words were out of my mouth. She 
evidently agreed with the Leicestershire 
squire who was once heard to say, " What 
is the good of going without pace and 
incidents ? '* 

"Will you, notwithstanding my fearful 
exhibition of the other night, dance the 
next valse with me P " 

" I am afraid we are going, or I should 
be delighted." 

"Well, I shall meet you to-morrow at 
Lady Plantagenet's, when I hope you will 
give me a chance of retrieving my charac- 
ter." 

In the meantime the attach^, who had 
been smiling vacantly at her, took the 
opportunity of saying, " 'Ow well you ride 
the 'orseback, Ladi Lula! You have a 
'orse superb ! " 
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" All, yes I dear old 'Boisterer I * Isn't lie 
handsome P Only think/' she said, turning 
to me, " when I come out of the door to 
mount him, he actually neighs and puts 
down his soft brown nose to be kissed : 
isn't it pretty of him P " 

I mentally made a calculation what I 
would give to change places with him for 
one morning. 

** Ah ! what a *appy 'orse I " remarks the 
gallant Gaul, which makes the comers of 
her little mouth twitch with suppressed 
laughter as she rises to go up-stairs. 

As I put Mrs. Palliser into her carriage, 
not omitting to thank her for stopping so 
long on my account, she says — 

"Come to lunch to-morrow, and I will 
fetch your invitation for Lady Plantage- 
net's.'' 

"Thanks so much; I will be with you 
at two;" and I bounded up the steps 
three at a time, to see what had become 

VOL. 1. B 
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of my inamorata. Ye gods ! what luck ! 
There she was^ absolutely standing in the 
doorway, and evidently not engaged to 
dance with any one. With, I confess, 
just a little flutter on my left side, I 
said — 

" As you are not going yet. Lady Lula, 
will you dance with me P " 

"We are just going. Well, I think 
I might haye one turn, eh, mamma P 
Though really, Mr. Davenport, it must be 
only one.'* 

I don't suppose I shall ever quite forget, 
even in my dotage^ if I unhappily am spared 
so long, the thrill that went through me as 
I first put my arm round her waist, with 
her breath fanning my cheek, and the 
fragrance from her soft brown hair entering 
my very soul. By the way, it is a curious 
thing how very few women's hair, let them 
be as lovely as you like, ever smell of any- 
thing but water. It is a great mistake ; for 
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smell is so delicate a sense that there is an 
enormous charm to a man in a little head 
redolent of rose-water or scented soap. As 
we yalsed round, and this time without any 
bumps, I felt that every moment I was 
getting more drunk with love. She was so 
fresh, so sweet and imaffected in her man- 
ner, and so clean thoroughbred, that I felt 
all Dick Loyel's axioms and advice being 
turned neck and crop out of my head, to 
make way for her pretty little face. Little 
did I dream at that moment how I was 
taking the first step on that long road which 
led to the "Castle of Despair." Well 
indeed would it have been for us both had 
we never met. However, at that moment 
I would not have sold my valse for a 
hundred. 

" Won't you have one more turn, Lady 
Lula?" I say as we come to a stand- 
stiU. 

"No, really I must go now. I see my 
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mother making signals of distress, and I 
know, poor dear, she is dead tired, so I can't 
ask her to stay." 

As I led her down-stairs, and got her 
cloak out of the party-coloured bag that con- 
tained the cloaks, swan's-down wraps, &c., 
for herself and her mother, Lady Grantown, 
she said to me, " I don't think you know 
mamma, do youP" and I duly made my 
bow to a very stately old lady, whom I should 
have hated at once had she not been the 
mother of such a darling daughter. Luckily 
at that moment appeared Dick Lovel, some- 
what late, but apparently in great spirits, 
who took her to the carriage, leaving Lady 
Lula to me. As we descend the steps 
amidst the congratulations and good wishes 
of the link-man, who is so glad to see her 
ladyship looking so well this season — shall 
he ask the footman for sixpence or a shilling 
to-night, as it is the first time he has had 
the pleasure of seeing her ladyship this year, 
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&c. P — ^I try to say how much obliged to 
her I am for the yalse^ which, like most first 
attempts at letting a lady know you are 
fond of her, was scarcely audible, and per- 
fectly inarticulate. I, however, managed to 
ask if she was going to ride in the Park 
on the following day. 

'' No, I don't think I shall go out till the 
afternoon, when I suppose we shall drive. 
Good night, Mr. Davenport." 

" Come on, Leo. What are you standing 
there like a stuck pig forP Ah I I see; 
struck all of a heap with the little Lula. 
Come and have some supper; that will do 
you much more good." 

As he sits down to some hot soup, I re- 
mark, '* Why, Dick, you have not seen much 
of the ball." 

" No," he replies, " I've been turning the 
talents committed to my charge to the tune 
of two hundred and twenty-eight pounds in 
two hours, so that when I lay me down, I 
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can say with a good conscience. Truly, Dick, 
this day thou hast well done. Anybody 
one loves up-stairs ?'* 

" I don't know, but I should think 
lots. I don't want to dance any more 



now. 



" Bless my soid ! Poor thing ! how hard it 
was of her to go so early ! The old mother 
wasn't sorry to get away, though, when she 
saw me ; she hates me like poison. I hear 
she says I am too bad for any girl's society. 
However, you need not get hopelessly in 
love, for she has given out that nothing 
under an earl, or a probable one, will do for 
her Lula. Sweet old thing, isn't she? I 
only hope the little one will run off with 
her music-master. 'Pon my soid I'd ride 
postillion, and find the horses willingly, on 
the occasion ! " 

"I don't think you need get your 
breeches ready, at any rate, for she does not 
look like that sort of thing," I replied. 
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trying to look as if it was a matter of per- 
fect indifference. 

"Gad I I don't know. You never can 
tell what creature a girl won't deify. Thank 
goodness, one may drink champagne here ! 
Precious few balls that one can say that of, 
I can tell you. Hallo, Frankland, fancy 
your being at a ball I " adding, under his 
breath, " I bet a tenner I know one person 
up-stairs, or he would not be here." 
^ Lord Frankland, who had just entered 
the room, was a tall, handsome man, the 
beau (dial of the Saxon type, and had the 
good fortune to imite to a most winning 
exterior the faculty of always saying the 
pleasant thing at the right moment. 

" Well, Dick, old boy, more for supper, I 
see, than dancing to-night. Where have 
you come from P " 

"Oh, I have just turned up from the 
* Darlington.' By-the-bye, have you heard 
that 'Bugler' has broken a blood-vessel P 
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I heard the 'Boy' lay 1,000 to 30 three 
times." 

" Good God ! you don't say so ! When P 
Where P How did it happen ? I have 
backed him for £1,500, and meant to 
hedge next Saturday/' he blurted out in a 
moment. 

" JSilas ! cher ami, I fear that's gone to 
yourself and heirs for ever. They had the 
telegram at seven at the 'Darlington.' I 
saw the ' Lobster ' at ten, who looked posi- 
tively pale. You may conceive it must be 
pretty true to make him look blue. How- 
ever, if you want to hear any more about it, 
you'll find him there now, as I left him, 
trying to play whist." 

" Shall I P Here, give me my coat — 96. 
Thanks. Good night ; " and we saw him 
hurry away with anything but the happy, 
cheery look on his face he had worn five 
minutes before. 

As Dick finished his glaas of champagne 
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I heard him mutter to himself^ '' Ah, well I 
now he's out of the way, I'll go up-stairs 

and see if J can't have a cut in. D 

him, if I'd known he was about, I'd have 
been here two hours ago I " 

Two minutes before, I had meant to go 
home and think — ^that sure sign that one 
has the first symptoms of "love fever" 
coming on; but having unintentionally 
overheard Dick's little soliloquy, I felt so 
anxious to see who ''the bone of conten- 
tion" was, that I followed him up-stairs 
again, and now happily without much diffi- 
culty, 2 A.M. generally clearing even the 
best balls and smallest staircases. Like 
an experienced stalker, I see him stop to 
take ''a spy" before breaking ground. Evi- 
dently ''the head" was not in the first 
room, for I see him suddenly turn round 
and thread his way through three sets of 
Lancers to the end of the second, where, 
seated in an arm-chair, was certainly one of 
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the most beautiful women of her day. Dora 
Cavendish was a perfect specimen of the 
Anglo-Spanish type. Tall, with a skin of 
alabaster, and a colouring that rivalled the 
dewy bloom on a well-ripened peach ; with 
dark wavy hair, soft brown eyes, and her 
bust and figure m'm reprochey she always 
reminded me of the ejacidation of ^neas : 
" Dea certe ! " Married young in life to 
a man whom she soon discovered had mar- 
ried her more from vanity than love, and 
who, once satiated with the former, scarcely 
troubled himself to keep up the semblance 
of the latter, her course was indeed a fear- 
fully perilous one to steer, more especially 
as the good-natured world she lived in never 
gave her the "benefit of the doubt," but 
always put the worst constructions on what 
was, after all, merely thoughtlessness. What 
wonder, then, if she grew heedless and 
hardened, and determined to enjoy life her 
own way P If she was always to be looked 
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upon as hopeless, why not then have amuse- 
ment for it P 

''A most improper and immoral way of 
reasoning/' I think I hear my fair readers 
exclaim. It may be so ; but it is the reason 
that comes first into the embittered mind ; 
and many a stray sheep is frightened from 
the fold, to be snapped up by the tempter, 
merely from the want of a little bit of 
seasonable charity. 

As he came up to her I saw a smile of 
satisfetction arise on her face, and for the 
single instant that her hand touches his 
I can detect that Master Dick is by no 
means the most indifferent person to her 
in the world, whatever Lord Frankland 
may be. 

" I thought you were never coming," she 
says, as he takes her through the tea-room 
to one of those charming little boudoirs, 
with its pink muslin, pink candles, pink 
paper, and mass of comfortable arm-chairs. 
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Only one couple at the other end, who were 
both far too much engrossed with them- 
selves to be the least in the way. 

" Well, I suppose you were not so very 
much distressed — you always had Frank- 
land to fall back upon, hadn't you ?'' 

This was said in that sort of voice with 
which people always try to conceal rage 
under the garb of indiflference. 

" Thanks, Dick ; I see you are going to 
be really amiable to-night. It's a little 
hard of you, though, to be so down upon 
me without a cause, isn't it now.^" and 
her eyes rested on him with a glance that 
woidd have softened most men. But Dick 
was too old a campaigner to be outflanked 
at the commencement of the skirmish ; so, 
scarcely looking at her, he replies : — 

" You are right, * without a cause. ^ But 
you forget to add, ' that you have seen.' I 
don't suppose he would have been so radiant 
if he had been ' cutting time to waste,' as he 
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80 chanmngly expresses it. I wonder why 
lie didn't stay P I suppose^ though, as he is 
gone to the * Darlington/ he wishes to com- 
bine profit with pleasure on the night/' 

'< Eeally, has he gone P" she said^ leaning 
back in her chair with such an air of utter 
indifference — in fact, rather relief — that 
Dick for an instant looked up at her as if 
about to send out a flag of truce, for there 
had been evidently one of those dreadiul 
drawbacks to happiness, '' a row '' with a 
person one likes. But his instinct told him 
this was only a feint, and that he must show 
that he had forces in reserve before the 
garrison would surrender. 

"Well, suppose you tell me what you 
have been doing since the day before yes- 
terday. Where did you dine to-night P" 
she said. 

" Oh, I dined and went to the Opera with 
the Wilfords." 

" Ah ! I hear you are trying to marry 
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that little girl. It is a pity, Dick, you have 
such a bad character : her sixty thousand 
pounds would set you on your legs again/' 

" Yes, it would ; and a nicer girl I never 
knew. I don't believe they would stop her, 
if they saw she was wretched — do you 
think they would ? " 

As he said this, he turned round to her, 
as if asking for advice from a sister. The 
slightest contraction of her eyebrows told 
him that he had countered and returned her 
blow handsomely. 

'' Do you imagine that you could make 
her wretched P " 

" Well, it's early days to talk of that," he 
replies, leaning back again in his chair, and 
looking with great complacency on a white 
gardenia in his button-hole ; " but without 
any conceit, and malgri my bad character, 
which I have no doubt my best friends will 
take care to blacken as much as possible, I 
think it a great deal to be first in the field, 
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and to have arranged to stay at the same 
house with her for Ascot.'' 

'' Dicky are you really serious in what you 
sayP" turning round on him with the 
inquiring gaze in the large brown eyes 
that one sees in a frightened hind which 
has caught the first suspicion of a coming 
foe. 

" Why not P Don't you think it would 
be an admirable thing for meP Besides, 
if I ever married her^ I feel I could believe 
in her. No small thing, mind you ; for 
without belief there can be no love, can 
there P" 

Not a word. She sat now perfectly still, 
softly opening and shutting her fan; and 
even Dick's practised eye could not tell 
whether this calm portended a burst of 
anger or regret. 

" By the way, talking of belief," he con- 
tinued, '' I was so glad to get that letter 
you wrote to me according to your promise. 
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There is one great charm in you, Dora — :you 
never break your word; so unlike other 
women, eh ? '* 

Nothing could have equalled the cool 
sarcasm with which this was said. There 
are some men who have the power given 
them (I suppose to make up for other 
defects) of emphasising the commonest 
phrases in a way that makes every word 
stab you like a knife— not, perhaps, so 
much in the words, as in the tone of voice, 
which conveys the internal conviction to 
the recipient of the boundless contempt that 
he or she is held in by the speaker. Dick 
had this to a fearful extent, which, though 
giving him great power over his feUow- 
creatures, stopped many from becoming 
such true friends to him as they otherwise 
would have been. However, this time, 
though I think he little expected it, it 
turned the day in his favour. 

" Indeed, Dick, I did write ; but I couldn't 
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post it. He never left me for a moment all 
day ; and you won't let me write to you by 
my maid. You see it is all your fault, if 
you wouldn't be so silly, when I tell you 
that I have proved her over and over again 
to be quite devoted to me." 

" Yes, darling ; it is my own fault that I 
care for you too much to let you compromise 
yourself for me. Though I was longing to 
get one line from you, in order to have any- 
thing in my possession that you had lately 
touched, I wouldn't let you put yourself in 
her power for my sake. Ah, Dora, you 
oughtn't to blame me for that, surely ! " 

"Dick, dear Dick! you won't leave 

me?" 

" Leave you ! " 

No more coldness now. No more averting 

of the eyes : a truce on each side. And, later 

on, when he put her into her carriage, the 

little whispered " To-morrow, then, at five," 

shows that this night, at any rate, he has 

VOL. 1. F 
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disproved the old adage of " lucky at cards, 
unlucky in love." 

As, cigar in mouth, I saunter home in 
the bright sunlight of a summer's morning, 
(for, notwithstanding my former intention 
of not dancing any more, I -find myself at 
4 A.M. finishing the last valse of the cotil- 
lon), my mind reverts to the brightest of 
the ball, my valse with Lula, as I already 
catch myself calling her, resolving that 
to-morrow I will go to Anderson's and look 
out for a hack ; for ride in the Park I will, 
before two days are over if it costs me a 
million. What a chance I shall have, with- 
out the all-observant eye of Lady Grantown 
upon me ! By-the-bye, couldn't I get that 
stall at Covent Garden just under their 
box P It would be too delicious to look at 
her continuously for about seven hours a 
week. What a coupy too ! I shall see her 
to-morrow at Lady Plantagenet's. Bless that 
old Mother Palliser ! I do owe her a turn 
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for to-night. By Joye, I wonder whether 
there is a parade this morning P Ah, if it 
only could come to pass, no more parades 
for me. I should cut soldiering, and go and 
liye with that darling in some nice little 
house in a good hunting country ; and she 
should driye me to coyert in her pony car- 
riage. What ponies I'd get her! I 
wonder what the father would stand, to 
start with P Not over two thousand a year, 
I fear. 

These abstruse calculations and '' castles 
in the air" (what would life be without 
themP) on my future financial and pro- 
jected matrimonial arrangements, emanating 
from the infatuated brain of "twenty," 
brought me to my door, where, after ten 
minutes' hard ringing (haying, of course, 
forgotten my latch-key), to the total anni- 
hilation of the morning slumbers of my 
fellow-lodger, — a good young man who rose 
at seven, and went to bed at eleven, — I 
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managed to arouse Barclay, and finding, to 
my delight, that there was no parade to 
attend, abandoned myself to the soft em- 
braces of my bed, with the delicious sensa- 
tion of " something happy ** to look forward 
to on waking. 



CHAPTER IV. 



l'homme propose. 



The season went on, with its balls, break- 
fasts, scandals, new operas, and old singers, 
as every other season had gone on before it. 
According to my intention, I procured a 
hack (with manners that might do justice 
to an archbishop, as Mr. Anderson very pro- 
perly remarked) for £175, half to be paid at 
the time, the remainder at the end of tho 
year. Alas I before that period arrived, two 
other "hundred and fifties'' had been added 
to the account ; for my father and mother, 
having elected to live entirely in the coun- 
try, I unfortunately was not troubled with 
any paternal remonstrances; and, as Dick 
said, the pavement was so cursedly wearing 
to walk on, that one was obliged to have a 
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c^b for the day^ and at night a brougham 
was a positiye economy; so what was 
worth doing at all was worth doing well, 
being a maxim instilled into me from 
my earliest infancy, I determined that my 
two '' turns-out '' should be a good deal 
above the average. My constant anxiety 
now was how to meet " her.** By the way, 
that "her" — ^what an amount of restless- 
ness it gives one, when it leaves the name 
and presents itself to your brain as the 
aforesaid pronoun I What running hither 
and thither on the chance of seeing her ! — 
what intriguing to procure invitations to 
parties where you are sure of meeting her! 
What mancBuvres to get placed at dinners 
near her I — and if these fail, what rushes 
afterwards up-stairs to sit down beside her, 
and let off all the pretty things you have 
been preparing for the last two hours I Ah, 
well I I suppose it is all for the best. At 
any rate I must say, what with the certain 
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loss of appetite which is sure to occur, it is 
certainly conducive to a good figure. Every 
morning, thereforci saw me riding beside 
her in Eotten Row, and, although prudence 
would not allow of more than one turn and 
a half of that mile of scandal, the fact of 
her father, one of the best old creatures in 
the world, being fortunately afflicted with 
deafness, enabled me to cram a good deal of 
conversation into the distance. My animal, 
whom I had christened '^ Maintop," because 
when on him I was always on the '' look 
out,'' not, I am bound to say, for land, but 
the blue habit, with its faultless figure, 
was curiously enough the object that made 
me first speak to her on the hope of my life. 
We were riding past the large oak tree 
that used to stand in the middle of Eotten 
Row — whether it does now I know not. 
It was her last day in London, and I 
had almost made up my mind to risk a 
proposal, when, on pulling up to turn 
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round, she laid her hand on * Maintop's' 
neck, saying, " Dear old ' Maintop,* how I 
wish you were mine — how I would love 
you ! " 

"If I had only five years to live, how 
willingly would I give up three of them 
to have that said to me ! " And as I 
looked straight into her eyes, to my 
delight I saw the blood run up to her 
blue- veined temples, and a sort of attempt 
to say something was followed by a half 
inaudible "Why?" This monosyllable 
does not seem much when written down, 
but when it is murmured just loud enough 
for you to hear, and when, instead of anger, 
you discover pleasure, the effect is quite 
enough to loosen the tongue of twenty, 
whatever the consequences may be. 

"WhyP Because, Lady Lula, since I 
saw you two months ago, I have thought of 
nothing else ; because you seem to me to be 
the leau idkal of what a woman ought to 
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be; because I love you witb all my soul. 
Tbere^ it's all out now. Tell me you are not 
angry with me; for Ood's sake don't tell 
me I have offended you I '' 

" Angry I No. Why should I be 
angry P " 

*' Oh, my darling 1 my darling 1 " I mur- 
mur just above my breath, ''tell me only 
one word ! I'm not mad, am I P Is it really 
true that you do care for me P For pity's 
sake let me look in your face and hear the 
truth, whatever it is ! " 

There are moments in everybody's life 
that are written in letters of fire on the 
tablets of their memory; and, as long as 
this weary soul clings to its wretched 
tenement, I am never likely to forget her 
look as she turned towards me, and whis- 
pered, " Don't you think I do P " What 
are the transports of the prisoner who first 
tastes his liberty ; what is the rapture of 
the mother who sees her offitpring rescued 
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irom some imminent peril ; what are the 
sensations of the soldier who has just suc- 
cessfully led a " forlorn hope," ay, and with 
the plaudits of the whole army ringing 
in his ears^ to compare with the heavenly 
sensation that succeeds the demolition of 
the barriers of conventionaUty between two 
young hearts that love each other? — 
Nothing ! 

HELAS ! 

I was once at a theatre in a seaport town, 
where a thrilling drama, under the title of 
"Benjamin th^ Bloodstained, or Virtue, 
Vice, and Vengeance,*' was being enacted. 
As the manager was short of scenery and 
dresses, he contented himself with drawing 
on the imagination of. his audience instead 
of on his exchequer; and at the end of 
each act a man solemnly marched across 
the stage, bearing a banner on which was 
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inscribed, '' Ten years are now supposed to 
have elapsed/' As this took place some five 
or six times during the performance^ you 
had the pleasure of accompanying the actors 
during the usual span of life allotted to 
mortals; and having commenced with the 
youthful Benjamin as the neglected found- 
ling, ended with his grey hairs being 
brought to the grave, through the united in- 
flences of remorse and gin. I don't pro- 
pose to make my reader, if indeed he has 
^* sat out '' my drama up till now, skip quite 
as much as the talented manager did; but I 
shall ask him to imagine me, Lionel Daven- 
port, two years older than in the last chap- 
ter ; and for this reason, that the initiation 
into life is somewhat slow to write about, 
though sometimes very pleasant to look back 
upon. Every apprentice has so much to 
learn and unlearn before he becomes a 
master, that I fear, were I to recount all the 
failures and blunders in which I naturally 
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took my share, lie would never have patience 
to see me through my life — I mean my 
London life ; for when that ended, to all 
intents and purposes, I died. How far off 
the real end is, Heaven only knows. At 
times, when racked with pain, and half mad 
at the thought of the life that I have thrown 
away and wasted, poor outcast that I am, 
I cry aloud, "Let me die." My life is worse 
even than that of the convict, for he has a 
chance of a ticket-of-leave. My only ticket- 
of-leave is — death. Still, were it otherwise, 
how could I, object that I am, ever face 
(he world that I idolised soP No; ten 
thousand times rather let them think of 
me, if indeed they ever do, as / uom. But 
I anticipate. What boots it now to tell of 
all the misery and disappointment I went 
through for months after that ride in the 
Park ; — of the happy, happy week at " Mfel- 
don," Lord Grantown's place in Warwick- 
shire, terminated by the dreaded interview 
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with her motheri to whom her poor old 
father referred me on my opening the sub- 
ject to him, saying that, as far as he was 
concerned, he had no objection if dearest 
Lula liked me, but her ladyship managed 
all these sort of matters, and if I did not 
mind (poor old soul ! I saw he wouldn't have 
broached the subject for a hundred), hadn't 
I better talk it over with her P — of her cold 
and dignified refusal to my proposal, and 
the hopeless horror that settled on my soul 
when she put an end to the interview by 
saying, — 

"Mr. Davenport, I wish you clearly to 
understand that I have other tind, I may 
add, far higher views for Lula ; and I think 
it will therefore be expedient that for the 
fiiture you should look upon the members of 
this family as the merest acquaintances. I 
feel that perhaps you have erred through 
misconceptioni and' that much blame is 
attached to my daughter for permitting 
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you to address her in the strain it is evident 
you haye done. I think it scarcely neces- 
sary to point out to you the importance of 
your immediate return to town ; and, in- 
deed, I may as well say good-bye to you 
now." 

And as she swept out of the room, I felt 
that between me and Lula there was indeed 
a gulf fixed great as oyer separated Diyes 
from Lazarus. 

Thank G-od, at least they let me say my 
say to her. It was an act of kindness they 
would haye preyented had they been able ; 
but my child was firm as adamant, and 
told her mother that see me she would, if 
she went into the street to do so. How pale 
she looked, with her poor eyes swollen from 
crying, as she walked into the room, and I, 
for the first time in my life, held her in my 
arms! How tenfold more miserable it made 
me, thinking that in all probability it would 
be for the last time, I leaye my reader to 
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imagine. I could see how hard the struggle 
was to keep the tears from brimming over, 
and for full five minutes we sat gazing into 
one another's eyes^ neither daring to begin 
the hateful subject of our separation. At 
last she murmured, — 

'* Dearest Leo> you don't think me to 
blame, do youP What can I doP My 
mother threatens to take me abroad unless 
I give her my solemn promise neither to 
write to nor to see you. If she did that, 
you know, I should not even have the 
chance of seeing you for an instant as 
we pass each other in the street. Heaven 
knows that that is not much; but any- 
thing rather than not see you at all. . So 
yoa must let me promise, won't you, dear P " 

" Lula, listen to me. If I say * yes,' it is 
from no idea of giving you up ; for as there 
is a God above us, nothing shall ever make 
me do that. And you, my darling, you 
won't forget me, will you P You won't let 
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them persuade you to believe ill of meP 
Recollect, my child^ that you .are all the 
world to me, and if you wiU only wait I 
know something will turn up " (I was not the 
first who had put his trust in this mythical 
something). "Perhaps your mother may 
relent." 

" Perhaps she may/' she replied ; " but, 
Leo, you must never doubt me — if I thought 
you would, it would make me doubly miser- 
able at parting with you. I am yours, and 
no power on earth shall ever make me give 
you up as long as I know you love me. But, 
darling, you won't be vexed with me at 
what I am going to say ? I must tell you, 
as I want to warn you ; and Heaven knows 
when I may be able to speak to you again. 
I know you so well, so much better than 
you do yourself, and I know that you mean 
every word you say to me now ; but I have 
a fear that you, who are so much liked by 
everybody, and are sure to see other people 
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just as nice as I am, may, if you see so 
Kttle of me, in time forget me." 

" Oh, Lula ! " bursts from me, " no ! " 
"Hear me out, dearest. I .well believe 
the fact seems now as impossible to you as, 
with God's help, I trust it ever may be ; 
but promise one thing — that should the 
time ever come when you feel we had better 
think no more of each other, you won't 
write to me, but only send me back this 
chain : it will be much kinder than a letter." 
And taking off a little gold chain, with a 
cross attached to it, from her neck, she 
clasped it round mine. 

" Oh, my darling! my darling! you don't 
think I am ever likely to do so, do you P 
Lula ! Lula ! if you do love me, as you say 
you do, marry me now. What is the love of a 
mother who thinks as little of her daughter's 
happiness as yours does, to mine, who would 
barter every hope of eternity for you this 
instant P " 

VOL. T. o 
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" Hush, darling I you must not talk like 
that, for my sake ; " putting her hand on 
my burning head. It was more the caress 
of a mother, to a child than a girl to her 
lover ; but I know of scarcely any gesture 
that speaks more of love than it does. 

" What can I do P what can I do P " I sob 
out. 

" You must always wear this for my sake,'' 
she answered ; " and when you look at it, 
recollect that with it I have given my whole 
heart, as weU as aU my faith, of which it is 
an emblem. And now, Leo, dearest, let me 
look into those dear eyes: Heaven knows 
when I may do so again. Promise me you 
will never doubt me, whatever you may hear> 
as I never will you. It breaks my heart to 
say so, but you must go now. God bless 
you, darling, and keep you from all harm ! " 

" Oh, Lula ! Lula I one minute, only one 
minute more ! When I leave you, I leave 
all my heart behind me." 
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M 



Noy dear ; go now t indeed, indeed you 
must I — ^it 18 half killing me as it is.'' 

Poor child I as I held her to my heart for 
the last time, nothing that I have ever 
suffered since (and I have been twice imder 
the knife) caused me anything like the 
agony of that moment. How I got out of 
the house I know not. I walked as if blind. 
Somehow I reached home, and for thirty 
hours lay more or less insane — at least I 
suppose so> as I recollect about the middle 
of the next day just noticing the fact that 
my mother was sitting at my bedside, and 
that there was that unmistakable hush 
over the house that proclaims ''a sick 
inmate." On my asking what it all 
meant, my mother said, ''You must not 
talk, dearest ; you have been very ill. Tour 
father and I came here last night ; try and 
go to sleep, and then in a day or two we 
can take you home, which will soon set you 
up again." And I felt her cool hand laid 
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lightly on my tlirobbing head. I never 
raved again; but there settled on me for a 
time that heavy load to bear — a hopeless 
love. 

Two years found me grown, and if I may 
beUeve what my fair friends were -pleased 
to say, good-looking enough. Society had 
deigned to look kindly on me ; and I had 
the good fortune at twenty-two of being 
able to pick and choose, as regards dinners, 
balls, and, what was more to my purpose, 
shooting. I had been constant to my vow, 
and Lula still was the only being on earth 
who had ever heard me say I loved her. 
Offer after offer had she refused, to the 
rage and consternation of her mother, who 
never lost an opportunity of blackening my 
character. Our meetings were naturally 
very few and far between. They had 
made her promise not to write to me, and 
as she was, poor dear, the essence of truth- 
fulness, nothing would have induced her to 
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do 80. We had one trusted friend, howeveri 
who was converted into a sort of slate, on 
whose brain we inscribed all we had to say 
to each other. Ah, how we blessed her! 
What wouldn't I have done for that good old 
soul, who, had she not been in the position 
of a medium, I should probably never have 
looked upon otherwise than as a plain and 
rather under-bred woman P Another in- 
stance of how apt the young, as well as 
their more aged brethren, are to judge from 
appearances. 



CHAPTER V. 



"our spec.'* 



I HAD given up my lodging near Berkeley 
Square, and taken a small house whick, for 
many reasons, was much more conyenient. 
I had always a great taste for fitmishing^ 
and, I flatter myself, had as comfort* 
able a manage as any bachelor in London. 
What fan I have had in that little house ! 
— what dinners d quatre — ^what suppers! 
— ^not omitting fiye-o'clock teas, an institu- 
tion which had just come in, andfparparen- 
thkse, one by no means devoid of interest. 
I often think that, could the walls talk 
as well as, according to the old adage, they 
can hear, I should long ago have been 
spared the trouble of living. Without being 
accused of conceit, I was certainly tolerably 
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popular in thQ brigade, and fully do I appre- 
ciate my good luck in having been so ; for 
such a tUa from the ** Guards' Club " is the 
best passport a man can have for his journey- 
through life. The only drawback I had to 
perpetual happiness was the want of funds, 
and many and grave were the consultations 
that Dick and I went through as to how 
we were to carry on the game of life. At 
length an event happened, the result of 
which influenced my whole career. It came 
to pass in this wise. I had given a little 
dinner to inaugurate my ehdteau, my friends 
having declared to me that it would never 
have luck unless formally baptized in '34 
claret; or, in other words, properly in- 
augurated by a big drink. Accordingly, 
the whole of my tiny establishment was in 
a state of preparation, coupled with great 
anxiety on the part of the invaluable Bar- 
clay for twenty-four hours previously, lest 
the coming feast shotdd not be worthy of 
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the occasion. My cook was perfection when 
sober, which was but rarely; but as Bar- 
clay had instructions never to let her out 
of his sight from two o'clock on dinner 
days, I felt pretty easy on that score. All 
went well : the soup, entries, entremets, were 
pronounced perfection by Manton, Dick, and 
Dolly Clarion, who was an exquisite im- 
ported from the Foreign Office. I had won 
his friendship by coming to his rescue in 
a squabble that he had got into with 
the part-proprietor of one of the pearls 
of the ballet, during which I was enabled 
to pack Dolly, with his inamorata, into 
my brougham, offering to engage the en- 
raged aspirant then and there in personal 
combat. I suspect, if truth be told, that 
the only excuse I had for this chiyalry 
in defence of two loving hearts I knew 
nothing about was a good dinner I had just 
come from, and an appreciation of the ludi- 
crous position of th'e discomfited one, who, 
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rninu^ mademoiselle^ and with the probability 
of being plu^ two black eyes, wisely took 
himself off. After this, Dolly and I became 
inseparable, and a more thoroughly pleasant 
companion I never wish to meet, or one 
more worthy to be trusted in every way, save 
and except when a lady was in the case. 

We had arrived at that blessed state when 
all things look coukur de rose. As we sipped 
our coffee, Manton remarked, — 

" Now, if money could only be arrived at, 
I know a horse to win the Liverpool," 

" How much P" inquires Dick. 

" Oh ! a monkey would buy him, if it 
could be produced directly. He has been 
most discreetly pulled all last year for the 
express purpose of winning this race ; and 
as he has only 10 st. 6 lb. on him, it is 
the greatest moral I ever knew. His con- 
scientious owner has happily been obliged 
to take himself over the water, with no pro- 
bability of coming back, so that this animal, 
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which is called 'Pinafore/ by *Faugh-a- 
ballagh/ out of ' No-thank-jrou/ is, with 
five other devils not worth the halters they 
stand in, to be sold next week at Leaming- 
ton. There are only two men who know 
about him, and I happen to know that they 
can only raise about £400 between them, 
80 that a monkey would get him easUy.'' 

** This looks good," said Dick, whose ears 
literally pricked at the idea of such a good 
thing. " I could stand £150. What could 
you do, TonP" — ^which was the name our 
clever convite always went by. 

''Well, I could manage £200, and Leo, 
here, will make up the rest — ^won't you P" 

What won't a good dinner effect P In an 
instant I stated my readiness to make up 
the remaining £150, though where it was 
to come from I knew not ; and the result 
was that five days later I found myself 
part-owner of the celebrated "Pinafore.** 
We had a month before the event which 
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was to make or mar me ; for of course the 
getting the money resulted in our backing 
each other's bills for £600 apiece, so that, 
as Dick said, we might have a little loose 
cash oyer to advance the speculation. The 
entire management of the horse was left in 
Manton's hands ; the monetary part of the 
transaction, or ** getting the money on," 
was intrusted to Dick. My rdk consisted 
in holding my tongue, and never alluding 
to the horse directly or indirectly in public. 
I was also not to be seen too much with my 
brother partners, as they had evidently not 
much confidence in my resisting judicious 
pumping, in consideration of which, I was 
to be put on £400 at the best price, and was 
shortly to have the felicity of going down 
overnight to a dirty little ''public,'' in 
order to see him tried at seven the next 
morning. The whole of that month I was in 
that sort of feverish state which all novices 
experience on entering for their first stake. 
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more especially as I felt that it was^ as far 
as I was coacemed^ a problematiea] result, 
witb. a certain and terrible explosion on 
the part of my father, to whom I should 
have to apply in case of failure. 



CHAPTER VI. 

EABLT QUESTIONS. 

ft 

The time went on^ and I was delighted to 
find that 20 to 1 was still laid against our 
horse. One morning, however, I was 
nearly driven mad by reading in the betting 
quotations that " a decided hostility had been 
evinced against ' Pinafore/ who had re- 
ceded to 30 to 1 ; '' one leviathan speculator 
laying 3,000 to 100 twice against him — 
offers of 6 to 1 that he didn't start also being 
prevalent. ''Heavens! he must be dead, 
or as good as so." Away in the fastest of 
Hansoms I rush to Dick's lodgings, to 
know at any rate the worst. 

''Is the Captain inP'' is my eager in- 
quiry. 

" No, sir, he isn't." 
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« Where can I find him P" 

" I'm sure, sir, I can't say ; he went a 
little way into the country last night — ^is 
there any message P" says this discreetest 
of body-guards. 

'' Tes, Thompson, go to him at once, and 
ask him to read the odds on the * Liverpool/ 
and tell him that I will meet him at the 
club at two." 

From two to four I waited in vain. I 
was at my wits' end as to what to do — as, 
being on barrack duty, I was unable to go 
down to the trainer, and there was nothing 
left but the telegraph to appease my anxiety. 
I was in the act of using it, when Dick ap- 
peared, and instead of the dejected counte- 
nance I expected he would wear, I saw that 
he was in one of his most radiant humours. 

'<Good God, Dick, what is it?" I whis- 
pered to him. " Oan he be all right, after 
all?" 

" As the mail, my lad," was his reply ; " it 
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18 one of the luckiest accidents that ever 
happened to a coming hero. The little 
* Pin. ' was out at exercise^ and one of the 
other horses kicked him on the muscles of 
the thighs which made him return home 
dead lame. He was seen by only one person, 
a man with a lot of bird-cages for sale, who 
most luckily turned out to be a tout, and who 
had chosen that morning to come and ' look 
roimd us.' In less than half an hour he 
must have telegraphed that he had broken 
down. I also had a message just in time 
from Blosset, that he had been kicked, but 
with fomentation would be doing good work 
again in forty-eight hours ; and, suspecting it 
would get wind, I went down to Tattersall's 
in time to take 6,000 to 200. He will start 
at less than 8 to 1, for I have just let the 
thing out very gently, by telling the whole 
story to a man on his giving me his word 
of honour not to repeat it, or take advantage 
of it in any way. I know my man — to- 
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morrow he will probably put £200 on him, 
which will set him up again into nearly 
being first favourite. So I shall hedge^ of 
course, at a capital price.'' 

The relief was almost worth experiencing 
the shock for. I heard^ too, that our trainer 
was more confident about his winning than 
he had ever been before, and as he had on 
three separate occasions pulled off good 
things for Manton, his word was at least 
worth credit. The trial was to take place 
on the following Tuesday; The horse woidd, 
by this arrangement, have five days' quiet 
in his own stable before his journey to 
Liverpool, which was performed on the 
Monday preparatory to the coming struggle 
on Wednesday. We had got the loan of 
" British Brandy," a winner of the " Liver- 
pool" two years before; and, to make 
assurance doubly sure, had also got the 
" Merry Miller," a horse who was third in 
the previous year, only beaten three lengths 
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from the winner, to try with, on the condi- 
tions that their several owners were put on 
£100 to nothing. So that, as Blosset said 
to Manton, "it is odd, my lord, if they 
don't tell us the right answer/' 

I shall not easily forget the bleak March 
morning that saw us assembled to witness 
the trial. We had, owing to the fortunate 
circumstance of his mount going amiss, got 
the services of one of the best jockeys of the 
day. He was, of course, glad of the chance, 
though I could see he did not fancy that our 
horse had either ** quality or quantity'* 
enough to " do the trick." 

" Well, he's fit enough at any rate. Cap- 
tain," he remarks, as he drops lightly into 
the saddle, " and don't look like taking too 
much out of hisself." 

" Pinafore," I should have stated, was a 
black-brown horse, five years old, standing 
only 16 -2 J — so that at first sight he looked 
a mere pony, and it was not till you saw 
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him galloping that you fully realised the 
enormous propelling power he had in his 
quarters. He was what is termed a " slug/'- 
and though game enough, when really 
roused, on other occasions invariably ap- 
peared* dead asleep: hence the remark of 
his rider. He was to be tried at even 
weights with "British Brandy," and to 
give the *^ Miller " 10 lbs. ; so that the trial 
was to be high enough for anything. The 
** Miller" was to make the pace " a clinker " 
as long as he could ; and " British Brandy" 
was to wait till the last hundred yards from 
home, when he was to go up and win if he 
coidd, in order that we might be sure the 
" Pin.," if it came to a struggle, would not 
turn out a cur. 

Off they went, and for the first half-mile 
they went almost as fast as if that was to be 
the end of their journey. The course was a 
model of the "Liverpool," with walls, banks, 
and two brooks, each fence having a stiff 
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rail of about two and a hali' feet high before 
it, so that any slurring or idle fencer must 
inevitably fall. At the end of half a mile, 
" Pinafore," in company with old " B. B." 
as ^* British Brandy " was called, was 
pulled back, and the '' Miller " continued 
the lead till three miles and a half had been 
accomplished. Four times had they passed 
us, and the last time, our horse, who was 
still second, gave me the idea of being the 
least beat of the three, though I could see 
that his jockey was continually rousing him 
to keep him in his place. They have only 
a quarter of a mile to do now, and as they 
all enter the straight together, we can see 
the " Miller " is done ; and now, can our 
horse finish up the hill, and stall off " B. B.'s " 
rush P No, he's beat 1 Steadily " B. B." 
comes up; he passes him; till just when, 
fifty yards from home, Benson sits down 
on him, and with three vicious digs of the 
spurs, which seem to electrify him, to our 
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utter astonishment he leaves the old horse 
as if he was standing still, and wins by 
about three lengths. 

" There, sir ! " says Blosset, wiping the 
perspiration from his bald head (he was a 
man who always perspired, even on the 
coldest days; I often used to think that 
all the alcohol he had imbibed had turned 
him into a sort of peripatetic Vesuvius, 
which was eternally bubbling forth, and 
might at any moment blow up altogether) ; 
" if he stands up," he cried, " there's the 
winner of the * Liverpool/ Walk him 
about, Tom, for half an hour, and then take 
him in. Now, gentlemen, we'll go and 
have a bit of breakfast ; and I hope I may 
have as good an appetite for my dinner 
next Wednesday as I have now." 

What appetites we all had! I never 
recollect such eggs, butter, and cream, or at 
least enjoying any so much in my life. 
Mrs. Blosset, who insisted on waiting upon 
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uSy and who, with true British instinct, was 
devoted to a Lord, was so anxious that 
Manton should do justice to the breakfast, 
that, as he said, '^ two more such mornings 
would render him fit for killing/' And as, 
after a little chmne of orange brandy, we 
light a cigar, and stroll round to see 
" Pinafore " " done up," I feel that even 
if he does not win, I have had another and 
most amusing insight into life, albeit pro- 
bably an expensive one. 



CHAPTER VII. 

LIVERPOOL. 

With my usual luck^ I found that through 
the sudden illness of a brother ofBcer, I was 
on guard on the very day of the race, which 
obKged me to run half over London to find 
a substitute ; no easy matter either, as the 
officers of my battalion were all more or 
less bound to the same destination. At 
last, however, I succeeded in finding one 
of those excellent men generally to be met 
with in every regiment, who never want 
to go anywhere. Tuesday night, there- 
fore, saw me safely housed at Liverpool 
—dirtiest of towns, made even dirtier 
than usual by a steady down-pour. We — 
that is, my brother owners and Dolly 
Clarion — had taken the upper part of a 
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china shop, so that with our own cook, wine^ 
and servants, we were comfortable enough. 
" Pinafore," located in some stabling just 
out of the town, and under the watchful eye 
of Blosset and the lad who looked after 
him (who, I firmly beUeve, would have 
died in his defence), was, I was delighted 
to hear, all safe and well. 

After a most cheery dinner, the only 
drawback, if drawback it was, being the 
absence of wine-glasses, necessitating the 
consumption of all fluids in tumblers — an 
arrangement which Manton remarked he 
should like to introduce into many houses of 
his acquaintance — ^we sat down to a quiet 
rubber, pounds and fives, and the odds — 
Dolly and I partners, verm^ Dick and Man- 
ton. As regards our chance of winning, it 
was all Lombard Street to a China orange 
on them, as they were both second-rate 
players. 

And here be it understood, this was a 
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very great deal to say in their favour, 
taking into consideration the fact of there 
being only about twelve first-rate players 
in all England, two hundred second-raters, 
three thousand third-raters, and the rest 
nowhere. The latter division I think per^ 
haps we just escaped. 

Luck is everything; and a continued 
succession of " two by honours " saved us ; so 
that, notwithstanding the talent arrayed 
against us, I rose a winner of £78. 

Dolly, who was a creature who never 
dreamt of bed before 4 a.m., then pro- 
posed adjournment of the house to Riley's, 
who, for the information of my fair readers 
(lucky the male who knows not the name), 
was the proprietor of a sort of travelling 
Crockford's — a miniature and miserable 
imitation of that glorious pandemonium. At 
all the great race meetings in the year he 
set up an establishment during the week, 
generally in some out-of-the-way street, 
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jealously guarded at each end by a seedy- 
coated vedette^ lest the police should be 
compelled to make a raid. They seldom, 
however, did so, as a handsome douceur 
generally secured their exclusive watchful- 
ness over other and more crowded thorough- 
fares. As we entered the room, declining 
the proffered refreshment of '' Brandy-and- 
soda, or sherry-and-seltzer, gents ?^ we 
see all things as through a mist, dimly. 
Grouped round the room is every man one 
knows in London, and as all are smoking, 
the state of the atmosphere may be better 
conceived than described. A buzz is run- 
ning round the room at Frankland's having 
just thrown six mains and backed ''the 
out." As he exchanges his heap of red 
counters, each of which represented five 
pounds, he says to Manton, "Here, Ton, 
take my place ; it's a rare lucky one, and if 
you have got your old casting gloves you 
can't lose." 
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''Thanks! Yes, I've got my young 
friends;" and, taJting off his gloves, he re- 
placed them by a dirty old pair of white 
kids, without which I firmly believe he 
would have never thought of playing, so 
often does superstition go hand in hand 
with gambling. 

As I meant to follow up my good luck, if 
possible, I take my place next to Mm. In 
about twenty minutes the box comes round 
to me, and as I take it I put a 100 a&^ my 
set, and a pony on the nick. Seven's the 
main ! Seven ! Propitious goddess ! you 
do indeed sometimes favour the rash. The 
welcome seven and four appear, winning 
me a 100 for the set and four ponies for 
the nick. Again and again I win, till, 
with the infatuation of a young hand, and 
against the advice of Ton, and as a great 
concession on the part of Kiley, I make 
my set at 500 — all I had won, determined 
to go in for a coup. 'Tis needless to say I 
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was out ; and equally needlesB to say that I 
had £150 worth of counters to recover it, 
which I also lost. So that on reckoning up 
my winnings and losings, I found I was, 
with a little flutter at roulette as I went 
out, £230 out of pocket on the night. 

What does it matter P I shall win it all 
back to-morrow, for I had backed our horse 
for £100 at 18 to 1, and stood £100 with 
Manton at 30 to 1. Ergo, after laying off 
£2,000 to £200, 1 stood £2,800 to nothing. 
Should I make a certainty of winning P Oh ! 
he (mit lose, after that trial — why even 
Blosset has backed him for a £100 — ^and 
I do want money so bad after to-night that 
I cannot afford to break into my £2,800. 
These were my reflections as I jumped into 
bed. Had I been a little longer at the 
game, I suppose I should not have been so 
foolish. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE STEEPLE- CHASE. 

I SHALL not enter into all the minor details 
of that eventful day — for so it proved to me 
in, more ways than one — ^but come at once 
to the race. 

Having backed our horse for all I in- 
tendedy I did not go into the ring at all, so 
I had time to look 9.t the ladies^ who were 
either sitting in the boxes of the stand (if 
such they can be called), or on the coaches 
grouped near the winning-post. I watched 
with great interest the coach of a real work- 
man, who brings it into the enclosure in a 
way that only one of the old school can do, 
(alas ! how few are left of them nowadays ; 
certainly, from my experience, they are 
to be numbered on the fingers of one's 
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right hand), for sitting on it I see my old 
admiration, Mrs. Molasses, with whom I 
was by this time very fairly intimate. 
She looked even prettier than ever, and I 
determined that after the race, whatever the 
result might be, I would go and pay my 
respects to her. 

Like most things which are to be kept 
secret, it had become generally known that 
I was in some way connected with " Pina- 
fore." I was therefore besieged by all my 
friends, and a great many who called them- 
selves so for the nonce, with confidential 
inquiries as to his chance of winning, and 
aa each of them thought it necessary to take 
me by the arm, walk me into a comer, and 
whisper the same identical question, with 
different protestations of inviolable secrecy, 
I was by no means sorry when the saddling 
bell rang for the event of the meeting. 

Blosset was, of course, in the usual state 
of perspiration : happily, his charge did not 
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share his infirmity, but was the picture of 
health, muscle, and good temper. Still, 
from the smallness of his size, I could see 
the connoisseurs were disappointed with 
him, although they could not but admit that 
his condition was perfection. 

Soon Benson, having weighed in, appears 
to look him over before mounting, and to 
receive his orders from Manton, which were 
as follows : — 

He is to be first, or as near it as possible, 
over the first fence, and, should the pace be 
a slow one, to let him stride away in front, 
as we built our hopes on his well-tried 
gameness, and the light impost he had to 
carry. 

There were only two horses in the race 
that we feared, "Timibler** and "Lady- 
killer " — the former first favourite, and the 
latter a complete outsider. Blosset had, 
however, got good information about his 
trial, which, should he run up to it, would 
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make him good enough to beat our horse, 
good as even we thought him. He had 
persuaded Manton to save himself on this 
horse, declaring that, bar accidents, we had 
all the others safe enough, as '' British 
Brandy,'' having won a goodish handicap 
just after the trial, it proved his form to be 
all right, and therefore the trial to have 
been unquestionably a very high one. How- 
ever, I would not risk, any more, deter- 
mining to stand or fall by our " Little Pin.'* 
As the horses gallop past the stand, few, 
excepting '' the talent,'' notice our horse at 
all. For various reasons it was thought best 
to enter him in Blosset's name, and he ran 
in his colours — at least, if colours they could 
be called, for a dingier brown jacket, with a 
cap that was once purple, but from frequent 
collision with the ground had become any 
colour, I never beheld. Blosset had, how- 
ever, besought Manton so eagerly to let him 
run in his old " lucky colours," which had 
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on four separate occasions pulled off great 
events, that he of course acquiesced ; and to 
my gentle remonstrance on their hue, re- 
plied, " Never mind their colour, my boy. 
I hope that in five-and- twenty minutes they 
won't be able to carry the sovereigns we 
shall win if the little horse but 'stands 
up. 

Happily, in a four-mile affair one has not 
got to ujadergo the agony of many false 
starts, and at the second attempt they are 
off. 

As I scan the cluster of horses I can see 
our horse on the outside coming down at 
the first fence about third, which they one 
and all cleared without any mishap — a fact 
always to me most astonishing, as they 
seem to be jumping on to each other's 
backs. Once over, the leaders steady them- 
selves, and for two miles they preserve the 
same order, our horse still lying third ; the 
pace by everybody allowed to be tremendous, 
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** Tumbler" leading, and "Ladykiller" lying 
fifth. As they come down to the brook I see, 
to my delight, that "Tumbler" is "propping" 
himself at every stride, and, thank good- 
ness — yes, actually he has refused ; but, by 
heaven ! how nearly he upset " Pinafore ! " 
Well done, Benson ! Nothing but pulling 
him off and taking it sideways saved 
us; while he lands with a scramble that 
brings the heart into my mouth and a cold 
perspiration down my back. However, 
thank God, we are all right yet, and our 
great fear is out of the race, for I need not 
say that a horse who has once refused has 
not much chance in the " Liverpool." How 
" the ring " scream and shout for joy ! how 
glum the gentlemen look ! for he had been 
backed for thousands ; and with a gentleman 
on him second to no jockey, it was con- 
sidered good enough to back even at the 
short price of 4 to 1. Three miles are over, 
and the race lies between three, "Pina- 
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fore," "Belvedere," who I forgot to say 
started second favourite, and " Ladykiller " 
four lengths in rear of them. The people 
round me begin to cry, " ' Pinafore ' wins ! " 
"Why?" "'Pinafore' will win — well, 
here^ I'll back an outsider ! " roars the sten- 
torian voice of a Manchester ringman, 
whose income, beginning with nothing, had, 
through a successful "book-making" career, 
as it is termed, become amassed into some 
£70,000. " What against ' Ladykiller P ' " 
And, to my horror, I see this animal that I 
had been told about, and had neglected to 
back, overhauling the leaders hand over 
hand. " Well, PU lay £200 to £100 against 
your outsider, Billy," replies one of his con- 
frh^ea from the ring ; " put it down twice." 
And he scribbles it down in his well- 
thumbed betting-book with a pair of hands 
that looked as if they had been guiltless of 
soap and water since they left the loom in 
their native city. " What a fool I was ! I 
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might have taken 25 to 1 before starting, 
and so have saved myself. Blosset was right 
after all!'* were my agonised thoughts. 
Only a quarter of a mile from homo, the 
jump into the road, and the hurdles are 
the only obstacles left. We are not abso- 
lutely beat, but the fact becomes painfully 
apparent that "Ladykiller" has certainly 
the best of it^ and that the race now lies 
between him and *' Pinafore" — ''Belve- 
dere," very beat, lying some six lengths 
in rear of the two. On they come, both 
now almost abreast. Heavens ! Benson is at 
work on his horse. I began to feel that sort 
of sickness come over me that one feels when 
the conviction seizes him that he has played 
for a great stake and lost. 

" Well done, little one ! How he answers 
to the call ! Nowy my little man, only stand 
by us and try— ah I great gods ! he's at 
work too^a race, a race, after all I * Pina- 
fore ' wins I — no, ' Lady killer ' has it I " 
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resounds on all sides, as they race up the 
straight. " ' Pinafore ! \ ' Pinafore ! ' " I 
screamed, in my wild excitement banging 
down my glasses till they shiver in my 
hand. " No, he doesnHy* from the Manches- 
ter ringman at my elbow. " He does for a 
hundred.'* " Done, sir," he replies ; " twice P " 
" Yes, three times ; put it down ! " I have 
just time to exclaim as I see " LadykiUer " 
gradually forging ahead of him. " We are 
done ! " " No, by George ! he's coming back 
to him ; we're catching him — we're catch- 
ing him ! " " Go on ! go on, * Pinafore ! ' 
—he does it!" "No!" "Yes!" "We've 
won." " WeU, ' Ladykiller 's ' won." " I'll 
bet a hundred." " Done with you." " I'll 
lay 2 to 1," &c., &c., I hear on all sides. 
When will the numbers go up? Oh 
heavens! when mil they go up? There 
they are — "15." All right I Hurrah! what 
a coup I — over £3,000. It has seldom been 
my lot to win, Heaven knows; but what 
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manna from heaven it is, particularly 
when it finds you, as it found me, nearly 
penniless ! 

To rush down through the surging crowd 
is the work of a few moments, just in time 
to see him led in amidst the yells and 
hurrahs of the mob, every one of whom 
dances round him, and cheers him as if he 
were his own individual property. Blosset, 
with a face like a setting sun, with the 
usual cataract pouring down* it, is, next to 
the horse, the observed of all observers. 
" Thought we should do it, Captain ! " 
As the all-important word " Right " is pro- 
nounced by the clerk of the scales, it is the 
signal for a cheer of delight from ourselves 
and the chosen few who, having been ad- 
mitted into the secret of the trial, had backed 
him, and no other. '* Pinafore " in the mean- 
time has undergone the process of rubbing 
over, clothing up, &c. ; and as he walks 
away, with his great ears flopping back- 
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wards and forwards, with the same half- 
sulky look about him, as if he were thinking, 
" What an infernal bore all this is ! " I could 
not help moralising on the different state of 
spirits we should have been in if those dainty 
feet had made one false slip, or that braye 
little heart had had the slightest taint of 
cowardice in it. I haye tried many pleasant 
things, but I know few that beat a good 
luncheon after a good win. How one 
eats and drinks !— one unwholesome thing 
after another ; from mayonnaise of lobster 
to the heaviest of cakes ; from champagne 
to a large glass of cura9oa and brandy. 
They all seem to agree and amalgamate 
on a race-course. If eaten quietly at home, 
probably your digestion would refuse to 
have anything more to do either with 
yourself or with your food for the next 
twenty-four hours. 

As I wended my way back to the stand 
after having partaken of the hospitality of 
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those most conyiyial mortals, the 16th 
Lancers, I met Manton and Dick. We had 
hardly seen each other since the race, 
having only just had time, in the weigh- 
ing-room, to whisper, "All right, old 
boy!" — which two monosyllables, by-the- 
bye, have more signification than any 
other two words in the English lan- 
guage. I often think how impossible for 
a foreigner it must be to discover half the 
meaning of that phrase. It commences 
with him at Dover, where the guard of the 
train says, "All right P" interrogatively to 
the station-master — signifying that the 
passengers and luggage are both in their 
several compartments, and that if he has no 
objection the train had better go on. " All 
right ! " affirmatively replies the man in 
authority, which means that he has no 
further orders, and the train may go. " You 
won't forget the address, and to forward 
the advices, the instant you receive them, to 
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our office?" screams a commercial man to 
his friend, as the train whirls out of the 
station. " All right ! " is borne back upon 
the wind. Two friends who have not 
seen each other for months meet in the 
street. " Well, old fellow," says A., " how 
are you P All right ? " " All right ! " 
replies B. ; and in his turn asks, " Well, 
have you pulled off that good thing you 
were so fiill abput when we last metP" 
" Oh yes ; I did that all right ; " and so 
on ad infinitum. 

To return, after this digression on the 
difficulties of our English phraseology, to 
Dick and Mauton, whom, it is needless to 
say, I found radiant, and full of schemes as 
to what they would do with the winnings, 
paying off their old debts being the last 
idea that entered their heads. 

" By-the-bye," remarks Manton, "Mrs. 
Molasses wants to speak to you ; I saw her 
ten minutes ago ; she has just gone up from 
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luncheon into the stand. Go and see her. 
Yon had better say you put her on a fixer. 
Of course you didn't ; but it is one of the 
charming penalties attached to the acquaint- 
ance of * racing ladies ' nowadays ; the 
result being for them a case of tails I win 
and heads you lose." 

"Not bad, Ton, and as true as Gospel," 
said Dick. "The siun that is lost back- 
ing ridiculous fancies for them, either be- 
cause they dreamt a number, or they know 
the owner of some wretched brute, and 
think him %o nice, they are sure he will 
win, is incredible. The idea of payment 
seems as foreign to their minds as it is to 
half their husbands." 

" Well, whereabouts is she ? " 

" Look here," replies Dick ; " there goes 
a capital pioneer, old Sir Billy Bradshaw, 
who acts as her attendant at all race meet- 
ings ; he is sure to be going to her. Do 
you know, they call him old * Pay-and-look- 
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pleasant/ because on one Ascot Cup day he 
was heard to say to her, * Why, what on 
earth will you do ? You have lost over a 
£100/ 'I do!' she repKed, 'I do!' 
with the most charming look of surprise ; 
' we do, you mean, because you know I am 
banking with you, just like a round game. 
Why, we must pay, and look pleasant, 
that's all we can do ! ' As Mrs. M/s 
capital is limited to her velvet betting- 
book, poor old Billy had to pay up, of 
course." 

Taking their advice, I follow this in- 
fatuated old fool up into the stand, and 
sure enough he led me straight to her. 

** Dear Mr. Leo, I am so glad to see you, 
and to hear that you have had %uoh a good 
day. I wanted so much to be the first to 
congratulate you, but you wouldn't come 
near me." As I shake her hand, I think I 
detect the slightest suspicion of a little 
squeeze. '' Come and sit down here and 
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tell me all about it. If I had only known 
what oolours you were going to run in I 
would have worn them/* I positively 
tremble at the thought of this lovely bird 
of Paradise trying to imitate the nonde- 
script colours of old Blosset. 

" But what am I to tell you P It wUl 
bore you to death." 

" Pray don't say that to me ; nothing 
bores me to death except talking to a 
person I don't like.'' 

" Do you like talking to me P " 

" Of course I do. There, don't ask silly 
questions. I know well enough, sir, you only 
care to talk to one person, and look upon 
any other woman as rather de trop than 
otherwise — don't you P " 

''Indeed I don't, Mrs. Molasses. I 
should like to know who would think you 
de trop,** 

** Well, I'll tell you who has always done 
so, and that is the one who ought to be the 
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fondest of me." And I saw two large tears 
well up into her blue eyes. 

I don't care who the man is, or how 
much he may be bound to another woman, 
but if he does not feel his heart instinctively 
^' go out " towards any woman who makes 
him, as it were, a confidant in her distress, 
I would not give much for his man- 
hood. 

" I can't believe it possible that anybody 
could be so cruel to you, dear Mrs. Molasses," 
I 'answered. "Tell me, are you really un- 
happy P " 

" You wouldn't think so to see me, would 
youP" she replied. "Nor, indeed, am I, 
as long as I am in society ; but it is when I 
am at home alone with him that I do wonder 
how long this dreadful mockery of man and 
wife is to go on. But what right have I 
to bother you with my troubles P You have 
plenty of your own, I dare say." 

"No, no," I reply ; " I like your talking 
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to me about yourself. I only wish I could 
help you in any way." 

" Thanks, dear Mr. Leo ; I know you pity 
me. But when do you go up to London P " 

" To-morrow. And you P " 

" We go to-morrow too, by the eleven 
o'clock train. You must come into our 
carriage ; it will be such a comfort to have 
somebody pleasant to talk to." 

" Of course I will," I joyfully answered ; 
and I confess to feeling a thrill of pleasure 
come over me, such as I had only felt for 
one woman before, at this pretty little 
speech. I was au fait enough to recognise 
the advantage of "knowing when to go," 
and the merit of making, as they say on 
the stage, " a good exit." So I got up, and 
let old Sir Billy have what he had been 
waiting for some time — his chair. 

"Then I shall say good-bye, Mrs. Mo- 
lasses." 

"-4 demain — d demain!'* she replied; 
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and this time there was no mistake; her 
hand did linger just about three seconds 
longer in mine than absolutely necessary, 
and I got a look from those big blue eyes 
that spoke volumes. 



CEAPTER IX. 

A DINNER AND THE RESULTS. 

What a pleasant dinner we had that night ! 
How every incident of the day was gone 
over and over again! How we drank 
"Pinafore's," Benson's, Blosset's, and our 
own healths, each and all, individually 
and collectively. My sorrow on leaving 
such excellent company was somewhat 
lightened, however, by the prospect of 
sitting opposite those eyes all the way up to 
London, and I confess I wondered how it 
was that I had never remarked their power 
before, and that I had been brute enough to 
believe for an instant all the calumnies that 
Dick, Manton, and Go. had said about her — 
calumnies that, had they lived on the Conti- 
nent, they would never have dared to utter ; 
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for there a woman's name is still guarded by 
the dread of the consequences, while here 
the most blackguard transaction is sup- 
posed to be amply atoned for by an ultimate 
apology. 

I, who, as I write these lines, am fast ap- 
proaching five-and-forty summers, can just 
recollect the time when England had her code 
of honour, and I maintain that if the total 
aboKtion of this check on certain characters 
in society is a proof of her advance in civili- 
sation, as I am so often told, give me back 
a little of her pristine barbarity. Then a 
woman's name was safe &om the slanderous 
tongue of a club gossip, and an abusive in- 
sult allowed of no atonement but twelve 
paces. 

Poor little thing ! how very dear it was of 
her to be so glad at my having won ! How 
lovely she looked, too, when her poor eyes 
filled with tears ! 

" Leo, . you young muff, what are you 
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dreaming about? Tou look as glum as a 
mustard-pot I " 

This wakes me up from my reverie. 

" Glum 1 My dear lad, I was never so 
happy in my life ; I only wish that detest- 
able duty would let me finish out the week 
with you aU/' is my somewhat mendacious 
rejoinder. 

" Why not come down after your march 
out, and see the last day's racing P " remarks 
Dolly. '* You fellows in the army don't 
know how to manage things half as well as 
we despised clerks do, who never ^permit 
public duty to interfere with our private 
affairs. That's what keeps our brains so 
clear for action." 

** Hallo, Dolly I" laughs Mantpn, "it 
doesn't seem to keep your legs straight, 
whatever it may do with our foreign affairs," 
as poor Dolly, on whom our tumblers had 
begun to tell, made a terrible lurch while 
trying to light his cigar at the candle 
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on the mantelpiece^ sweeping off, in his 
endeavour to save himself, a row of china 
dogs and a crystal candlestick, which came 
down with a crash that galvanised us. 

" Stupid things ! " remarks this impayahle 
young gentleman, who had now got hold 
of the mantelpiece ; " I can't think why 
they are always in the way ! Better where 
they are; think I'll put the other candle- 
stick there too." 

" No, no, for Heaven's sake, don't ! " we 
all exclaim ; '' let's have something left for 
you to smash to-morrow, or else' you will 
take to our precious tumblers." 

" I say, Dick," asks Manton, " what did 
Frankland do to-day P " 

"Was up to his eyes on 'Belvedere,' 
and a precious good job too." I saw that 
time had not yet demolished the bone of 
contention between them ; and how surely 
jealousy, once planted, is next to impossible 
to eradicate. '^ He showed me on paper how 
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perfectly impossible it was that^ bar acoi- 
dentSy 'Belvedere' could lose. I hope he 
likes his paper now/' 

** Or rather, say that the Jews will like 
it on Saturday/' puts in Manton. 

** Welly I suppose they have seen enough 
of it by this time to know whether they 
like it. I can't conceive how he goes 
on. 

'^ My dear Leo, there are some men who 
go on for ever on nothing, and all I can say 
is, that I don't wish my worst enemy a 
greater purgatory than this same * going 
on' entails," replied Manton. 

'' I shall go on all the same to Eiley*s/' 
hiccuped Dolly ; " who's coming P " 

'* Oh, of course we'll all go," says Dick, 
** and it is such a nice night that I vote we 
walk." 

Accordingly, great-coated and cigarred, 
we four doughty champions set forth under 
a bright moon to do battle with the fickle 
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dame at present residing chez Riley — ^with 
what success I shall now describe. 

Certainly the nuts at dinner very often 
have the sins of the "fresh air" thrown 
upon them ; for, curiously enough, Heaven's 
breath is, after an ordinary amoiuit of wine, 
one of the most intoxicating chasaes it is 
possible to imbibe. Excepting Dolly, three 
more sober people, malgri the tumblers, 
in-doorsy coidd not be found. But as we go 
arm-in-arm down the street, nominally to 
keep him straight, I feel that I am not the 
only one who seems inclined to take two 
steps with one leg. "We were in that sort of 
dangerous state that inevitably ends in a 
row, shoidd any chance man look even 
crossways at one. 

In vino Veritas^ and I must say that the 
ferocity of the nation, or what we are proud 
to call our buU-dog courage, ever evinces 
itself, both in rich and poor, when they put 
themselves outside their curse. However^ 
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fortunately, though ripe for anything, our 
adventures were more of a fugitive than a 
combative nature. As we roll through one 
of the small and narrow streets that in our 
case formed the broad road to destruction, 
at one of the upper windows we descry, on 
the blind, the unmistakable shadow of a 
woman brushing her hair. Dolly was the 
first one who observed it. So, throwing his 
opera coat over his left shoulder, and con- 
verting his *' gibus'* into an impromptu 
guitar, he commenced a serenade d la Don 
Giovanni, which being perfectly guiltless of 
tune, was not much inducement for the 
unknown one to bathe her tresses in the 
moonlight for our edification. 

" Heavenly fair 1 " shouts Dolly, " I will 
yet save thee from thy tyrant lord, and bear 
thee off to the mountain top. But how P '' 
This was said with all the stamp and un- 
progressive walk that happily now belong 
only to our most transpontine playhouses. 
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** Ah, ah ! Eiod fortune, now assist thy 
favoured child!'' and, with as fast a run 
as he coidd manage, he darted to a house 
three doors off, which, under repair at the 
time, had a long ladder lashed to it. Two 
blows with a big stone smash the padlock 
that fastens the chain, and, with our assist- 
ance, the ladder is quickly and noiselessly 
placed against the house with the illumi- 
nated blind, which, being somewhat shorter 
than its neighbours, aUowed the last rung 
of the ladder to rest upon the coping-stone 
of the roof. 

"Now, angel fair, I come,*' he cries, "to 
clasp thee to my breast I " What possessed 
him I know not; but when he arrived 
opposite the first floor, at which there was 
a small balcony, he stepped on to it, as he 
whispered down to us, "for five minutes' 
reflection on the awfiil step he was about to 
take." 

Lea beaux espriia I At the very same in- 
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stant the idea seemed to flash across all our 
minds to whip away the ladder. Four dex- 
terous turns, and it is just out of poor Dolly's 
reach, amidst peals of laughter from his per- 
fidious allies, which caused the whole street to 
spring instantly into life. The "heavenly 
fair," throwing up the window, discovered to 
us not the glowing maid whose simple cos- 
tume scarce veiled the charms that bubbled 
up to kiss the light, but a grey-haired old 
woman, whose shrill inquiry as to "Whatever 
are you doing there, you racing scoundrel P'' 
was not at all assuaged by Dolly's plaintive 
murmur of "Sweet maid, 'tis wrong, 'tis 
wondrous wrong to chide thy loving swain ; " 
but with a " I'll ' sweet maid' you, you young 
rascal ! " she disappeared into her room, and, 
before we had time to put the ladder back, 
inundated poor Dolly with, first, a basin of 
soapy water, and then, jugful after jugful, 
drenching him entirely to the skin. 

"Oh, you d d old beast! — ^no, no! 
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I mean my good woman — for God's sake 
don't throw any more ! " he entreats. 

" Thieves ! Police I Po — ^Uce ! " she 
screams, in a voice shrill as a butcher-boy's 
whistle. 

" Here, look sharp, Dolly ! " I exclaimed, 
as I managed to get the ladder again within 
his reach, "we shall liave to run for it; 
here come the police." 

" B.un, run ! " shouts Manton, " and don't 
keep together ; " and away they both bolt — 
one to the right, and the other to the left. 

Poor Dolly, perfectly sobered now, curs- 
ing everything horribly, blunders down the 
ladder, and darts up the street. Thunder- 
struck as to the course events had taken, I 
stand for about ten seconds imdecided. I 
hear unmistakable sounds of scuffling up 
the road, and down it the ominous sound of 
a rattle sprung ; then the bright idea seizes 
me to take advantage of our cam^ belliy the 
ladder, to get up it, and wait on the roof till 
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the fracas had blown over. Happily, our 
"heavenly fair" having retired for an 
instant to put some clothes between her- 
self and the night air, favoured my idea. 
In- an instant I was up, and had just 
safely passed her window in my heaven- 
ward course, when, horror of horrors, the 
ladder is slipping! Dolly's hasty descent 
had shaken it out of its perpendicular, and 
slowly, slowly, I felt it going. As nearly 
as I can calculate, it took about two seconds 
from the moment that I felt it was going 
inevitably down, to the instant that, with a 
convulsive spring, I caught at the coping- 
stone, and with the strength that nothing 
but despair* coidd give, dragged myself up 
on to it, first my elbows, then as far as my 
stomach, and getting one knee safely up, 
finally tumbled neck and crop on to the 
roof. For the minute that I lay there 
breathless, with the bead-drops standing on 
my forehead from excitement, I must say 
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no being ever thanked his Creator more 
devoutly for preservation than I did; for 
had I been only two steps further down the 
ladder, I must have been now what the 
penny-a-liners call a ** shapeless mass/' In 
the next instant it flashed across me, '' How 
am I to get down again P'* for the ladder 
had fallen as I made the spring that saved 
my life. OareftJly I peer over to see 
whether any of the police are about, when, 
to my dismay, I see two dusky forms engaged 
in raising the ladder against the house once 
more ; and at that instant, the moon break- 
ing out from behind, discovers the outline 
of my imlucky head against the sky. " There 
he is. Bill! We'll have this one, at any 
rate;'' and throwing off his great-coat, I 
saw one of the policemen spring up the 
ladder. At first I thought what a farce it 
was my running away at all, the most that 
could be laid to my charge being the dis- 
turbance of an old lady at her toilette. The 
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next moment flashed across me the triumph- 
ant march to the station-house^ and the 
difficulty of getting bail, as where Dick and 
Manton were I knew not; and last^ and 
by no means least, the nuisance of being 
obliged to appear to answer the charge on 
the morrow, thereby losing my journey to 
London in company with Mrs. Molasses. I 
think the latter argument, perhaps, decided 
me, though the devil of mischief was so in 
me that I think, coiUe que coiite, the Feelers 
would have had a dance before they caught 
me, even without this inducement. And so, 
like Mazeppa as depicted in the posters 
about London, again I urged on my wild 
career ; for, as in all rows of small houses, 
there was only a narrow ledge dividing 
each, so that progression was not easy. The 
only difficulty lay, of course, in reaching 
the ground, as once at the end of the row, 
my chance of escape from my pursuers was 
hopeless enough. Away I sped over the 
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roofs, dodging behind the stacks of chim- 
neys, and every moment crouching behind 
some water-tank. Alas ! my friends know 
what they are about. I hear them halloo 
to one another — one to take the right, and 
the other the left ; and one confident Bobby 
remarks to his confrerey " We've got him 
all right ! He can't get down ! " In order 
to proceed along noiselessly, I slip off my 
shoes, and, in silk stockings, keep creeping 
on ahead of them in a way that would have 
made Mr. Cooper's " Last-of-the-Mohicans' " 
"Hawkeye" mad from jealousy, though 
feeling certain all the time that in a few 
minutes I shall be in the grasp of the law. 
I am at the last house but four of the row, 
and had nearly made up my mind to give 
myself up, when I come across, on the top 
of the houses, a sort of excrescence, which 
proved to be a trap-door entrance to the 
house, and from the number of glass frames 
about, known as printing frames, I see I am 
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over a photographer's. "By Jove! the 
door is ajar I In a second I am inside it ; 
and slipping the bolt into the socket, listen 
with stifled breathing for the advance of the 
enemy. " Have they seen me go in P No, 
thank Heaven I they pass by. They were 
not, certainly, thirty seconds behind me. 
How they have missed seeing me I can't 
imagine. Stop : they will be back again 
directly. Yes, sure enough, here they are ! " 
** Well, I'm blest, Bill, if I can make this 
out ! " I hear one of them say. ** Where 
did you say you see him lastP" "Well, 
about here. I'll tell you what: he's put 
the double on us when I came round to 
get out of the way of these here glass 
things. That door's fast, ain't itP" "Oh 
yes, that's fast enough," as he bangs against 
it to corroborate his assertion. What luck 
it was I locked it ! " Well, he'll be back 
and down the ladder, Tom." 

And, to my delight, I hear these acute 
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limbs of the law return as fast as they can 
scramble back to our starting-point. So 
far so good. 

In the meantime my position is anything 
but pleasant. Shoeless and wet through, 
my hands and knees covered with dirt from 
my many crawlings, standing on a species 
of ladder in a strange house and in perfect 
darkness, I did at last feel really in a pre- 
dicament. Fully ten minutes did I stand 
revolving schemes for my liberation. Oh, 
how I cursed that idiot Dolly, who had been 
the cause of all this bother I There was 
one thing I was glad of, though — that we 
had, at present, all escaped, as the remark 
of the policemen, " We'll have one of them, 
at all events," proved. At length I deter- 
mined to try and creep my way down to 
the hall door. Accordingly, step by step 
I get down the ladder, and find myself in 
a room redolent of ether and ammonia, 
that charming mixture that always greets 
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one on entering a photographic 8tudio> and 
gaining the door, find myself in a passage. 
No one but those who have tried to move 
noiselessly about a house at night know the 
difficulty of progression without thpse eyer- 
lasting creaks which seem loud enough to 
wake every sleeper in it. As far as I could 
judge^ it seemed an oblong passage, with 
four doors besides the one I had entered by, 
which appeared to me the only point of 
egress. Bound and round I crept, with 
my heart thumping and bouncing against 
my ribs from excitement. Not a staircase 
of any sort could I find. What on earth 
was to be doneP I could not stop there all 
night ; added to which, I began to feel my 
feet were getting quite dead from cold. 
Whilst I am in this dilemma I hear a 
woman's voice say in one of the rooms, 
'' Mary, Mary, wake up I I am sure I hear 
something I '' '' Oh, Jane I you are always 
hearing something," in a very sleepy treble. 
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" Why, I saw father let old ' Bulrush * 
into the hall : if there was anybody in the 
house he'd haye had him by the throat long 
ago." Pleasant, certainly'. Just as well, 
perhaps, that I could not find the staircase. 
My mind is made up in a moment. Guided 
by the sound, I make straight for the 
door, open it, and enter. The moonlight 
streaming through the windows shows me 
two little figures sitting up in bed. Thank 
goodness there was no bell handy, or I 
should have had the house about my ears 
in a moment. One look, and I saw a scream 
was coming. 

" If you make the slightest noise I'Jl kill 
you both," I exclaimed, at the same time 
shutting the door. 

" Oh dear ! oh dear ! for Heaven's sake, 
spare us ! We'll give you all the money we 
have, only spare us!" and one of them 
begins to sob and cower down into the bed- 
clothes. 
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" Now, don't bo frightened ; I am not 
going to rob or touch you. Juflt light a 
candle, and you'll see I am not very likely 
to do either." 

"Oh, my gracious! whoever is itP" I 
hear them whisper. Scratch goes a match, 
and two pretty little ladies appear upon the 
scene — not maid-servants, as I expected, 
but undoubtedly the daughters of the pro- 
prietor. Their wonderment at the sight 

• 

of a young gentleman, in white tie, and 
shoeless, trousers and coat covered with 
dirt, who apparently had dropped from 
the sky into their bed-room, was ludicrous 
in the extreme. I confess I began to hope 
my adventure would perhaps lead to a 
happier finale than the caresses of " Bul- 
rush " had promised. 

"My dear young ladies,'' I said, taking 
off my hat, " will you forgive my somewhat 
late visit P The fact is, I am here entirely by 
mistake. I came through the roof, intend- 
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ing to go out at your street-door, but for 
the life of me I cannot find the staircase. 
Would you do me a real kindness by 
showing me down-stairs, and saving me 
from the attentions of 'Bulrush P"*' 

" Well, sir, I'd rather call father, please. 
Whatever were you doing on our roofP" 

This came from the plainer, and, as I 
judged, the elder of the two. 

"Well, to tell you the truth, I was 
escaping from the police, having got into a 
street row." 

** Then, if what you say is true, you had 
better speak to father.'' 

Now this was just what I didn't want to 
do, feeling much more inclined to continue 
the argument with "Blackeyes," who all 
this time had said nothing. One glance 
round the room showed me it was destitute 
of bell ; so, seizing a chair, I advanced to 
the bed, and said, — 

" I'll have you to know you are dealing 
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with a desperate man. If you doa^t do what 
I ask by fair meanR, the consequences will 
be upon your own head. Come, get up this 
instanti and show me down-stairs. I don't 
want to knock you about, but I will if you 
are not up and in the passage in a quarter 
of a minute." 

This was to '^ Blackeyes/' who at last 
found her little tongue, and said, — 

" Oh! pray, sir, don't kill us 1 • I'll get up 
and show you down ; I will indeed, sir ! Oh, 
don't hurt us ! " 

" I shan't hurt you, girl, so get up ; and 
look you here," said I, turning to the other, 
'' if you make the slightest noise, or if you 
give the least alarm for fifteen minutes 
after I leave this room, I'll come back and 
brain you." 

I can't say how I hated myself for this 
brutality, but great ends require strong 
measures. I retired outside the door whilst 
my poor little " Blackeyes " enveloped her- 
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self in a loose serge dressing-gown trimmed 
with blue (I can see it now as if it were but 
yesterday), and, witb eyes starting out of 
her head with fright, she was by my side 
quicker than it has taken to write these 
lines. I had the precaution to lock the 
door, and taking her hand, whispered, — 

" Now, my darling, you won't be fright- 
ened, will you P I would not hurt a hair of 
your pretty little head ; I was obliged to be 
so rough, to make you come with me, and I 
thought your sister was going to betray me. 
Eiss me, dear, to show that you have for- 
given me for all the trouble I am putting 
you to." 

"Oh, sir! pray don't 1 pray go now! you 
said you would." 

" But, my dear," I replied, " I am only 
too anxious to do so, excepting that I wish 
I could get you to talk to me for five 
minutes. Let me look into your eyes, to see 
that you don't intend to betray me." 
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I never knew how it was, but I looked so 
long tliat I felt myself drawn towards them 
like a needle to a loadstone, and am afraid 
that the aoi-dkant desperado dropped into the 
tender lover. At any rate, when, some five 
minutes afterwards, we crept down-stairs, 
and passed the dreaded door, under which we 
could hear the sniff, sniflf of " Bulrush," who, 
detecting the presence of a foreign element 
in the household, began to set up an ominous 
whine of anger, I think I had convinced 
that good little Mary that she had nothing 
to fear. Good little soul ! she insisted on my 
taking a pair of her father's boots, which 
were to be returned before eight the next 
morning, protesting that I should catch my 
death of cold. And so, encased in an enormous 
pair of brogues belonging to the worthy 
artist, and after a touching farewell of my 
little liberator, I found myself safe back in 
the street I had quitted but three-quarters of 
an hour before, though it seemed to me much 
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more like a day and a night. Great indeed 
was the rejoicing that took place when the 
lost sheep returned to the fold. They had 
made up their minds that I had been taken, 
and had awoke our unfortunate landlord, in 
order that he might proceed to the police 
station to bail me. It turned out that I 
had unconsciously been the means of saving 
Dolly, the only one of the three who was 
nearly captured, as the two policemen (my 
friends) were closing in upon him, when 
they espied me climbing up the ladder. 
After my adventures had been recorded, 
broiled bones and a cigar finished what had 
been, thanks to our " heavenly fair," a some- 
what exciting evening's entertainment. 



CHAPTER X. 

LOVE AND MONEY. 

The following day found me, about 10.50, 
at the station ; and ensconced in a compart- 
ment, with wraps, cushions, foot-warmers, 
trayelllng-bag (with its twin bottles of ess. 
bouquet and brandy-and- water), and old 
Sir Billy Bradshaw, the most useless of her 
many encumbrances, I see Mrs. Molasses, 
who says, — 

" Fancy Mr. Davenport here 1 Are you 
really going up to London? What luck! 
Do come in here and amuse us.'' 

This affected surprise is for the benefit of 
Sir Billy, who is obliged to look delighted 
at my intrusion. A very pleasant journey 
I had, and anything more dangerous to the 
peace pf mind of twenty-two than the pro- 
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pinquity for two hundred miles of a very 
pretty woman, I know not — wlio, fully 
determined to make him follow in her train, 
begins by intense sympathy for him, and 
ends by lamenting her own lot at never 
finding anybody " who can understand her." 
As we fly by Watford, I feel more sorry 
than I care to own to myself that the 
journey is so nearly terminated. 

"Well, Mrs. Molasses, we are just in 
now," I remarked, while old Sir Billy was 
packing up the cloaks. " When shall I see 
you again P — ever P " 

"Whenever you like. Come to tea on 
Saturday : I shall be at home at five 
o'clock." 

"How many more people shall I find 
there P "^ 

"Not a soul that I know of. Besides, 
you can always sit them out, if they do 
come, can't you P Dear Mr. Leo, should I 
ask you to do so if I didn't like to talk to 
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youP'^ she whispers; and turning to old 
Bradshaw, said> '' Thanks so muchi Sir 
Billy I 1^0; I don't think I shall put on 
my cloak. You must let me put you down 
at your house; it is not a hundred yards 
out of my way." 

This was the first civil speech she had 
made to him the whole journey, but which 
amply complimented this poor old fool for 
three days' intense discomfort. 

That railway journey was certainly the 
most unfortunate one for me, as from it I 
date my downward career in the laws of 
God and man. 

On the next Tuesday, having got all but 
£60 of the £3,000, there having been the 
usual mistake in the prices laid and taken 
by the stable commissioner — a coincidence 
which invariably happened, I found, be- 
tween the medium and his brethren of the 
ring — I went with my money in my sack 
to pay off the borrowed £600. With what 
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a light heart I journeyed down to that little 
back street out of Soho Square, where dwelt 
the worthy Israelite who had lent me the 
£500 for two months, at the end of which 
time he was to receive £600 — a modest 
rate of interest, calculated to increase a 
limited income, but at which rate thousands 
and thousands are often borrowed to meet 
the liabilities of a bad week's racing on the 
Monday ! Mr. Davis's astonishment at my 
appearance, and still more so at my tender- 
ing him his money, plus his unrighteous 
gains, was magnificent. 

" Surely, sir, you had better let it ron on. 
You are sure to want the money to buy a 
really good horse that'll pull you off some 
of the big races. We shall always be 
glad to accommodate a gentleman of your 
standing. And, with regard to time, I 
don't think we are ever likely to quarrel 
over that." 

Old scoundrel! I had reason enough. 
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later on, to know what these promises were 
worth. For once, howeyer, I had strength 
of mind to resist the tempter ; and, laying 
my money down, had the satisfaction of 
lighting a cigar with the bill. I can't 
conceive anything more opposite than one's 
appearance at a money-lender's when in 
and out of funds; at one time hearty, 
chaffy, with an immistakable air of opulence 
about you ; at the other, distinctly deferen- 
tial — ^though firm as regards old port and 
pictures — anxiously solicitous about the 
health of Mrs. Solomons, regretting that he 
had not been at the Opera the night before 
to hear Grisi ; and, in short, quite the old- 
and- valued -friend air about you. Some- 
times it is, '' Here you are, you old villain ! 
Here's your d — ^-d money ! You haven't 
had much of a turn out of me this time ; " 
and at others, '' Well, Mr. Solomons, I am 
sorry to say I want some money. What 
can you let me haveP" &c. And when. 
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finally, after many lies on Ms part as to the 
impossibility of his providing a quarter of 
the sum, the money is produced, you leave 
the house reUeved, it is true, but with an 
anxious doubt hanging over you as to 
whether, considering the difficulty of squar- 
ing him now, you have a chance of getting 
a renewal out of him. Verily, the stream 
down which one goes so easily has its snags, 
which militate much against even the tran- 
sitory happiness of the pleasure-boat. 



CHAPTER XI. 



FTVE-O'CLOCK TEA. 



** Is Mrs. Molasses at homeP'^ 
" I'll see, sir. What name, sir P" 
In a few moments this discreet Cerberus 
returns, with an answer in the affirmative, 
and following him up the thickly-carpeted 
staircase, I find myself in a drawing-room 
that could belong to no one but its fair 
owner. I have always remarked that the 
art of furnishing is almost as great an index 
to character as handwriting, which, though 
by no means a believer in the tissue of con- 
jectures obtainable from the advertising 
soothsayer for the trifling fee of thirteen 
postage stamps, is, I maintain, to a very 
large extent a mirror of the mind. Let 
my reader imagine a large room, or rather 
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two rooms thrown into one, a conservatory 
at the end, with its bubbling fountain, and 
its mass of choice plants sent up, week 
by week, from their country place; cut 
flowers partout; miniature round tables 
dressed in blue silk, as if ready to dance at 
a court ball, covered with the handiwork of 
Sevres and Dresden, intermingled with Uttle 
gilt photograph frames containing portraits 
of her favourite friends, past and present ; 
the lowest and most luxurious of arm- 
chairs, also in their ftdl dress of muslin and 
blue bows ; a screen, on which the water- 
colours alone must have cost £200, half 
revealing the door, covered with its silk 
portiire, leading to the sanctum sanctorum 
of this lovely dame; the rosewood piano, 
with its accompanying harmonium; the last 
new novels, and the thousand et ceeteras 
that only a clever woman knows how to 
arrange without a suspicion of untidiness 
— and he has some notion of the room I 
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found myself in. Haying passed some five 
minutes in quiet admiration of all I have 
described, not omitting a cursory glance at 
the mirror over the mantelpiece, which few 
men of my acquaintance, however plain they 
may be, omit, the frdkment of a moiri 
antiqm coming down the stairs acts as a 
sort of avant'Coureur to herald the approach 
of this dangerous peri. 

" So glad to see you! I was so afraid you 
would forget your promise to come and see 
me. Come and sit down — no, no ; not in 
that uncomfortable chair — this one. Will 
you have some teaP'' she says, as the 
servant brings in the tea equipage, with 
its cups of different colours, and its little 
silver gipsy kettle bubbling over the spirit- 
lamp. 

I observed, with dismay, that there were 
no less than six cups. 

'^ So I see, Mrs. Molasses, I am not to 
be your sole guest this afternoon, after all,'' 
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I exclaimed, with all the petulance of a 
spoilt child. 

"Hush, you foolish boy! don't you see, it 
would never have done to say, * I am only 
at home to Mr. Davenport?' My servants 
have orders to let me know who my visitors 
are before they admit them ; and then, if I 
don't want to see them, I can always say I 
have got a headache. So come and sit 
down, and let us have a long talk." 

I need scarcely say how the time flew 
in the society of, when she chose, cer- 
tainly the most fascinating woman I ever 
met. It seemed as if scarcely five minutes 
had elapsed before the door opened, and a 
short, thick-set gentleman entered, in a 
diffident sort of way, as if he ought not to 
come in. 

"Ah, John," exclaimed my fair hostess, 
"how late you are to-day! I don't think 
you know my husband, Mr. Davenport P" 
and I make my bow to the nominal pro- 
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prietor of this gorgeous house and its beau- 
tiM fixture. 

I never saw two people so thoroughly 
opposite. Very shy and retiring, very plain, 
though withal the unmistakable stamp of a 
gentleman about him, a more unsuitable 
mate in appearance than John Molasses 
could hardly have been imagined. Those 
good-natured people in society to whom the 
coinage of unpleasant h(m% mots seems as 
meat and drink, had christened them 
" Beauty and the Beast." It was a curious 
chance that took John Molasses down to 
Cowes, where Mona Drysdale, then a girl of 
eighteen, was staying with her aimt, old 
Lady Belleterre. 

It was the middle of August, and, as one of 
the junior partners of the house of Molasses, 
Ampson, and Molasses — known throughout 
broad England as one of the steadiest of our 
banking firms, whose maxim had ever been 
small profits and quick returns rather than 
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a great spec and one-and-ninepencein the 
pound — John Molasses was obliged to forego 
the pleasures of the purple heather^ in 
favour of the elder branches of the firm; 
but finding that he coxdd be spared for a 
day, he determined to blow the pestilential 
city yapours out of his lungs by a day at 
Gowes. Haying got his name put down at 
the club, one of the pleasantest coteries I 
ever met (albeit that they are, more or 
less, like children playing at sailors), he 
was doing the same as his neighbours^ 
yiz., looking westward — an occupation that 
takes up most of the time of the garri- 
son of that old castle— -when he heard a 
man behind him say, — 

"Look, Billy; old Belleterre and her 
Httle niece are just coming off." 

« Where P " 

" There ; from the Aconite. The ' Magog ' 
has been giving them a sail to-day." 
' " What a pretty girl she is I I saw her 
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foot as she got into his gig this morning ; 
too lovely, on my honour I " 

" Yes ; I believe it is," is the reply. 

'' She will be a handful to look after for 
whoever marries her, I'll bet." 

Poor John I in after years, he could fully 
have corroborated this opinion. As it was, 
knowing Lady Belleterre slightly, and ac- 
tuated by the desire common to all men to 
look upon a beautiful specimen of God's 
handiwork, he went down to the steps to 
assist them to land, and to meet his fate. 

It took but three days to render this 
solemn, plodding, honest John, with his 
burly frame and his ruddy, ugly old face, 
hopelessly in love, and, worst of all, a first 
love ; for except a sort of simpering flirta- 
tion with a young lady, a school friend of 
his sister's^-entirely at the instigation of 
the latter, and totally without a wish on 
his part to be otherwise than agreeable— 
no woman could say that she had obtained 
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either a word or a look that could be con- 
strued into anything but common civility 
from John Molasses. Yes; hopelessly, 
madly in love, from the moment that he 
was introduced to her, to the hour that, at 
St. George's, she swore to love, honour, and 
obey him (God help her I), he never could be 
said to be absolutely a sane man. It was 
the old, old story of the great parti and the 
penniless girL The excellent marriage it 
would be for her, her wealth in prospect, 
her houses in London and the coimtry, the 
comfort it would be to her father and 
mother, and all the rest of the hackneyed 
cant which is ever thrust upon the doubting 
mind of eighteen, were of course brought 
into play. In vain, in a case like this, may 
the poor girl urge that although she knows 
he is very good, she feels she cannot love 
him as she ought to do, and that, after all, 
she only likes him as a friend, &c. Little 
does that avail against the sophistries of the 
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elderly matoh-makers, who, like eagles 
hovering oyer a wounded stag, bide their 
time, knowing full well that the quarry is 
their own. 

After our introduction she said, ''John, 
have you got that box at the Olympic for 
me to-night P " 

'' Yes, dear, but I could not get the double 
one you wanted ; they had only one/' 

" Oh, how stupid of you I Why didn't 
you go yesterday P " 

'' But, Mona, you forget you only asked 
for it this morning I " 

"Oh, you might have known that I 
should have wanted it I " exclaimed this 
petulant dame. " There, go up-stairs and see 
little Mary ; she has been crying so with her 
teeth, and you are the only creature that can 
pacify her ; " and up-stairs went this well- 
broken spaniel. 

Perhaps, after all, he was right ; for had 
he attempted to assert his marital authority. 
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I doubt whether he would have had *'the 
spirit of command" enough to have remained 
at the head of his subjugated household. 
Habit had rendered his burden lighter than 
it seems, but he had sense enough to see that 
he merely fulfilled the r6le of cipher, with 
a permanent appointment as paymaster- 
general. 

" You must come with us to the play to- 
night." 

"I shall only be too delighted," I ex- 
claimed; and hearing another ring at the 
bell, I take up my hat, and with an agree- 
ment to meet her the next day in the 
Park at 12.30, I make my adieu. 

As I go down-stairs I met old Sir Billy, 
whom I caught arranging his scanty locks 
with a pocket-comb, which process my 
somewhat inopportune appearance hastily 
checked. Thus ended my first — ^would it 
had been my last visit ! 

The weeks went on, and I need scarcely 
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say that the greater portion of each of them 
was spent at the shrine of that bewilder- 
ing beauty. Was it heartless? Yes, un- 
doubtedly ; but still there was some excuse 
for me : I was only twenty-two, and I have 
not yet in my experience come across the 
lad who at that age woidd have had moral 
courage enough to deny himself the right 
of thinking about a pretty woman. It is 
easy enough, should good fortune and his 
pursuits keep him in the country, where 
probably all he sees in the way of woman- 
kind are his own relations ; but in London, 
where I was forced to be because of my 
professional duties, with such a temptation 
before me, what wonder if I fell P 

The medium was now, alas! very often 
avoided from very shame, and the messages 
I did send to Lula must have strangely 
lacked the old ring of love, I fear, to 
have produced so cold a welcome from that 
faithful old friend. Though I constantly 
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met Lula at balls^ such an amount of es- 
pionage was kept over her that there was 
no hope of our speaking, even had she 
wished it ; but her word having beea once 
given, she never allowed herself to con- 
template the possibility of it. Though 
haunted by the thought that I was be- 
having badly to her, do what I would, 
I could not tear myself away from the 
society of Mrs. Molasses, and once in it, 
every other thought vanished as mist before 
the sun. 



CHAPTER XII. 

DON GIOVANNI. 

It was on a Saturday night in the middle 
of May — ^in fact^ the Saturday before the 
Derby — ^that Dolly and I descended from 
my brougham underneath the portico of 
Covent Garden. We were in brilliant 
spirits^ having both won our money at 
Bath ; and^ moreover, the best horse I had 
in my book had performed so well there, 
that he had become at once second favourite, 
thus enabling me to hedge my money at a 
capital price. This, combined with a good 
dinner, and the certainty of being well re- 
ceived in *'one" box, made me as cheery 
as it was possible to be. 

I belonged, of course, to the ** Guards' 
box.'' I am told it is now a thing of the 
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past. Why P Certainly the young gentle- 
men of the present day cannot know or 
care less for music than we did, for out of 
the " ten" members, I can safely say that, 
with the exception of myself arfd two 
others, not one of the remainder could 
have told you whether it was Maria or Bon 
Giovanni that was being given, without 
reference to the bill. 

Of all luxuries to a lover of music com- 
mend me to that box. Capable of holding 
ten, four persons present we considered 
quite a full night ; and as at least two of 
these were recruiting themselves at the 
back of the box by refreshing slumber for 
the coming struggle— -tti? e%ty the ball or balls 
of the night— one had ample room. As re- 
gards myself, I must say I enjoyed the music 
thoroughly, and of all the money I threw 
away I grudge none so- little as that spent 
on the Opera, for it has left me memories, 
and happy ones too, that any morceanx of 
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the old masters never fail to recall. I once 
heard Dick Betton, the Queen's messenger — 
who, in his vocation, had travelled all over 
the world, or certainly, to be accurate, all 
over the principal cities of it — declare that 
he had been in every known Opera house in 
Europe, and that Oovent Garden, take it all 
in all — ^that is to say, its singers, orchestra, 
mm en seine, and last, though by no means 
least, its audience — ^was as far- superior to 
any of the others as Mario then was to 
any other tenor. He could not possibly 
have paid Oovent Gt^rden a prettier com- 
pliment. Apropos of the audience, I never 
looked rotmd the house without thinking of 
that old line, ^'Non veniunt spectare, sed 
ut spectantur,'' which must have been ex- 
pressly written for two-thirds of the boxes. 
Passing the bowing box-keeper, who 
always salaamM us as if we were princes of 
the blood, I found Dick Level reposing 
himself on three chairs, undergoing the 
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« 

delightful process of being sung to sleep, 
an enjoyment he maintained to be next 
akin to opium-eating. 

The box, whose position 1 know so well, is 
as yet unoccupied, so that I have time to see 
who is in the house. The first face that 
strikes my eye is old " Lady Drum," who, 
seated in a grand-tier box, appears to feel the 
heat as great a nuisance as the fact that her 
former admirers are beginning to transfer 
their attentions to the nascent and less full- 
blown attractions of her eldest daughter. In 
attendance is a rather over-dressed gentle- 
man, who is evidently anxious that his 
presence there should not pass unnoticed. 
Phew ! how hot it was I The icing influ- 
ence of a " cool captain " would have, at 
that moment, been a positive godsend. 
The daughter, who is a small edition of her 
large-hearted mother, promising to blow 
into quite as fine a rose, is in fits of 
laughter at the whispered remarks of a 
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pale^ plainly washed-out-looking young gen- 
tlemaUy whose probable remark was, '^ What 
a hot night it is ! '' But it is the thing to 
look amused^ and in immoderate spirits, in 
order to obtain the title of an '^ awfully 
jolly girl" — ^that Victoria Cross of the 
young ladies in this generation. ''Whose 
box is that, where, now the act is oyer, 
one sees a current of men continually pass- 
ing through f "That belongs to Lady 
Northorpe, just married, and as agreeable 
as she is beautiful.'^ Little Tommy Tight- 
fit, who is celebrated for haying won two 
" grand militaries," can't take his eyes off 
her, and generally passes the whole of the 
entr'acte in the gangway opposite her box, 
execrating eyery creature that comes be- 
tween her and his hrgnettes. He makes 
his confession to a brother sub that she 
could giye any of them lumps of weight, 
and lose them in half a mile ; which turf 
patoia means, that he admires her im- 
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mensely, and that he considers her face 
more beautiful than anybody's in the house. 
But see ! — ^another lovely face, another beau- 
tiful-shaped head (for the pick of London's 
beauty is always to be seen here on a sub- 
scription night), and judging from the little 
peep I get at her (for she remains half 
hidden behind the curtains of her box), 
dressed d meri>eille. An old woman, rather 
over-dressed, and with an evident con- 
sciousness of being out of place, fills up 
the front of the box, effectually concealing 
the men who come and go. " Who is she P" 
''Hush ! her name, although she is as lovely 

* 

as an angel, ought not to be spoken above 
the breath here. And yet her manners are 
quite as good as those of any other ladies 
of your acquaintance, and her looks and 
dress vastly superior." "Why this hush ?" 
" Because she is of the demi-monde.'' "Still, 
should she be all you say, explain what is 
the difference." 
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It is nowhere better explained than in 
the words put into the mouth of Olivier 
by Alexandre Dumas, Fils, when he ex- 
emplifies it to his friend Baymond in these 
words : — 

'^Entrez un jour ohez un marchand de 
comestibles, chez Chevet ou ohez Fotel, et 
demandez-lui ses meilleures p^ches. II 
Yous montrera une corbeille contenant des 
fruits magnifiques pos^s cL quelque distance 
les uns des autres et s^par^s par des feuilles, 
afin qu'ils ne puissent se toucher ni se cor- 
rompre par le contact. Demandez-lui le 
prix, il vous r^pondra: 'Vingt sous la 
pidce/ je suppose. Begardez autour de yous, 
YOUS Yerrez bien certainement dans le Yoisin- 
age de ce panier un autre panier rempli de 
p^ches toutes pareilles en apparence aux 
premieres, seulement plus serr^es les unes 
centre les autres, et ne se laissant pas Yoir 
sur tous leurs cot^s, et que le marchand ne 
YOUS aura pas offertes Dites-lui : 
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' Combien celles-ciP' il vous r^pondra,: 
^Quinze sous/ Tons lui demanderez tout 
naturellement pourquoi ces p^ches, aussi 
grosses^ aussi belles, aussi mdres, aussi ap- 
p^tissantes, content moins cher que les 
autres. Alors il en prendra une au hasard, 
le plus d^licatement possible entre ses deux 
doigts, il la retoumera, et vous montrera un 
tout petit point noir qui sera la cause de 
son prix inf^rieup." 

Dorah Oavendish is there, too, looking 
the same handsome goddess as she was two 
years ago; but no Dick. I fear his has 
been another example of the old soldier 
song, "He laughed and he rode away." 
Perhaps he was wise in his generation to 
take the initiative. 

In the meantime I see the box door open, 
and the loadstone, to which I enacted the 
part of the needle, minus its sharpness, 
enters. I watch her as she sweeps the 
house with her glasses, too delighted to see 
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that the first box she looks into is mine. A 
little smile is thrown across the house, 
which causes, "Hullo, Leo, what a devil 
of a hurry you are in I WTio is it P Oh, I 
see!" from Dick. "Well, good night; I 
shall see you at 'Tratt's.' " 

" Yes ; but I shall be back directly.'* 

" Oh, of course ; I know what that 
means." 

"How are you. Molasses P" I say to poor 
John, who opens the door to me. "How 
d'ye do, Mrs. Molasses P How late you are I " 
I whispered as I dropped into a chair 
behind her ; a remark which is quickly fol- 
lowed by — " I thought you were never 
coming, darling ! " 

Eeader, this last sentence explains all. 
I have tried to conceal it from you as long 
as possible, as, indeed, I did from myself ; 
but, sooner or later, it must come out, and I 
have said it. 

" Why weren't you in the Park this morn- 
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ing, Leo?" comes softly up to me from 
behind her fan, though really she might 
have spoken it out, as John was in full con- 
versation with an old college friend, ex- 
plaining who the people were. 

"I couldn't get there, dear; I was on a 
court-martial till two. How about to- 
morrow P Will six do P" 

" Ifo, say half-past," she replied. 

" Oh ! somebody else at 5.30 V 

"Yes, Master Jealousy, there is; John's 
sister. Will you come and entertain her P 
Do if you like." 

" My darling, I was not jealous the least 
bit in the world." (I was glad I knew who 
it was all the same.) " You must know by 
this time how much I brieve in you." 

" Quite right, dear old boy ! the fact of 
not being trusted is such an incentive to 
deceive." 

After we had exchanged a few more little 
confidences, I said casually to her, '^ Do you 
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s0e anybody opposite that you know? I 
have left my glasses over the way." 

" Only old Lady Z and the Gran- 
towns." 

"The Grantowns ! " I exclaimed ; " where P" 

"There; on the grand tier, just over 
your box." 

Heavens ! there they are I And there 
was poor Lula, with those wondrous eyes 
fixed on me. I have always remarked, that 
the two most painful phases in the process 
of "doing what one ought not do " are, first, 
the sting of conscience at the outset ; and, 
secondly, the probability of detection. My 
sensations at that moment were anything 
but enviable ; for I am happy to say that as 
yet her influence over me was not gone. 
So, to Mrs. Molasses^ intense astonishment, 
I was instantly immersed in an animated 
discussion with John as to the relative 
chances of the " Surrey Colts," of which he 
was one, veram the " I. Z.," a cricket match. 
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to come off at Lord's in the following week. 
This I managed to prolong, knowing as 
much about cricket as a cow does of 
custard pudding, till the commencement of 
the next act, when I naturally rose to re- 
turn to my own box, not without a pretty 
little moue of discontent from Mrs. M. as 
I made my adieux. Happy is the man 
who has anybody to love him; but should 
he have two, the embarras de richesse is 
verily wearisome to the soul. I went to the 
entrance of the stalls, and had a long look 
at that poor child who was wasting her 
life on such a worthless object as myself. 
All those vows of constancy that I had 
made her, what were they worth now P 
And yet I kept repeating, "What can I 
doP" My father had absolutely declined 
to interfere, declaring that after such a 
speech as Lady Grantown had made (for of 
course the whole story was told after my 
illness), it was impossible to move in the 
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matter. He dilated at length on the fact 
that I was eligible, in point of family, to 
marry anybody, as had we not a pedigree 
from father to son of four hundred years P 
and he would trouble the Grantowns, for- 
sooth, or half the peerage, to show as good 
a one. ''And then, as regards money, at my 
death you will have, with moderate care, a 
very comfortable fortune. No, my boy, 
I won*t have you begging a wife of any 
family in England, much as I would do to 
procure your happiness. I cannot — I 
really cannot countenance that sort of thing." 
I knew he meant it, too— that was the 
worst of it ; and yet, with the knowledge of 
all this, I had never dared t6 tell her. It 
was cruelly weak, it was cruelly wrong ; 
but it arose from the fear that she should 
imagine that I wanted to retract from my 
plighted word, and now I was beginning to 
break it to her by such a scene as had been 
played out to-night. "Well, there was no 
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good tliiiiking about it; things must take 
their chance. God knows how it will all end. 
And with this philosophical and lenient 
view of my behaviour, all emanating from 
that pernicious habit of reding to look a 
difficulty in the face, I take my hat and 
coat, and bend my way to " Tratt's," in any- 
thing but the happy state of mind I had 
commenced the evening with, for as yet I 
had a conscience, though Heaven knows it 
had been worn very nearly threadbare. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

" teatt's." 

For the benefit of my fair readers, who are 
naturally not acquainted with that most 
uncomfortable^ but at the same time incom- 
parable of clubs, I will endeavour to describe 
it. In a little narrow street off St. James's 
Street hangs a large globe lamp, grouped 
under which, any hot night, you may see 
some half-a-dozen men standing or sitting 
on chairs placed out in the street. Entering 
the tiny vestibule, you find yourself in a 
long room, which is the billiard-room, with 
the usual complement of leather seats round 
it for the spectators. Over the fire-place is 
a large board — " The Derby Lottery" — on 
which are inscribed the names of the specu- 
lators against the numbers they respectively 
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fancy. Next to it is a rack filled with very 
old letters^ addressed to members who, 
generally for pecuniary reasons, are improv- 
ing their minds with foreign travel ; which, 
to judge by the directions, are principally 
bi(l)lious or amatory. Tom Mongarret, 
one of the best billiard players in the 
club, has just won the game by a break 
of thirty-five, to the intense disgust of his 
antagonist, who, having scored forty-eight, 
thought his sovereign safe. Grouped round 
the room are various men of various degrees, 
from the Duke of Belletown to the Foreign 
Ofiice clerk; from the white-headed old 
squire, who comes in to have his little bit of 
gossip before retiring to his marital couch, 
to the young ensign in the Guards, who 
drops in to get a brandy-and-soda before 
commencing his night with a ball in Park 
Lane. But down-stairs in the kitchen (don't 
start, fair reader ; it is a most comfortably 
furnished room, guiltless of sand or cook- 
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maids) is the %picialiU of the club. Imagine 
an old-fashioned room, with large oak 
beams running across it, with that most 
cheerful thing, so seldom seen now, ''a 
chimney comer/' and a small but peculiarly 
bright fire, around which are gridiron, fry- 
ing-pan, &c. Bound the walls are stuffed 
fish, stuffed birds, with here and there a tiny 
stuffed specimen of the canine species, hold- 
ing a rat in his mouth as big as itself. 
In a rack are to be seen a quantity of white 
plates, not for use, as not only are they of the 
most costly china, but in the centre of each, 
beautifully painted, is a life-size salmon- 
fly. Lastly, to keep up the uniform of the 
room, there are the usual number of copper 
saucepans of various sizes, each bright 
enough to see your face in. In one 
comer of the room is the cribbage table. 
There, nightly, may be seen the live- 
liest contests over that inexplicable game, 
which, to a bystander, seems to be an ever- 
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lasting recurrence of one fact, namely, that 
fifteen-two, fifteeu-four, and a pair make six 
— one of those abstruse pieces of arithmetic 
that would puzzle Mr. Babbage himself to 
elucidate, unless, indeed, the latter numeral 
has reference to the sixpence, which is the 
only coin it seems lawful to risk at it. 
Though all the members of the club I am 
endeavouring to describe are more or less of 
different pursuits and professions, one fact is 
apparent at a glance — ^that they are all 
gentlemen par et simple. Difficult is it 
indeed, if not impossible, for the Brum- 
magem article to creep in here. 

" Leo, come in here and. tell us all about 
the Opera," greets me as I enter the snug 
little room off the kitchen, in which chops, 
eggs, &c., are consumed almost before they 
have done frizzling from the fire. 

Manton, who is devouring chop after 
chop with a gusto that would betray, even if 
his dress did not, that he had lately come 
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off a journey, is being admiringly watched 
by Dolly, who is endeavouring to remember 
how long ago it is since he was endowed 
with such an appetite. He is particularly 
plaintive on the subject, having had a dread- 
fully bad dinner at his aunt's (from whom 
he is supposed to hope for better things 
hereafter), and says, — 

" It was really too unlucky ; I happened 
to have an appetite to-night such as I have 
not known for months, all wasted, my dear 
Ton, on cold entries and hot champagne. 
Then I was told off to the one young 
lady of the party whom I was asked 
to meet, and with whom I enjoyed the 
privilege of being classed as ' the young 
people,' everything else being over fifty. 
For once the shop did me good service, for 
I had ordered my servant to come at 9.30 
with a Foreign Office envelope addressed to 
me (by myself), with a most official ' tm- 
mediate' in the comer. So, with a slight 
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allusion to the fact that this was work for 
me till six the next morning, and the weary 
smile of a martyr, I escaped — not before I 
heard my aunt say, ' Poor Adolphus ! I fear 
his health scarcely stands the work/ 'Pon 
my honour I shouldn't wonder if she was 
good for a himdred. If next Wednesday 
don't turn out right, I shall discover that I 
have spent such a lot in consulting physi- 
cians, and in the purchase of standard works 
on international law." 

As our shouts of laughter greeted the 
young scamp's plans for raising the wind, 
there came in old Tom Hinton, the youngest 
of the " old," whose life, for the last twenty 
years, thanks to his conversational and 
adaptive powers, has been spent in one sue- 
cessive feast, at the expense of his friends. 
If he had a fault, his enemies said, it was a 
predilection for the peerage ; but, when 
once taxed with it, his reply was so charac- 
teristic of the man, that I ever afterwards 
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exonerated him from the accusation. It 
was one night, in the smoking-room of a 
country-house, when men are apt to tell 
each other more home truths than at any 
other time. He was relating the names of 
the guests at the house he had been in the 
week before, and began with a string of 
titles. Thereupon Daddy Dove, who had 
more of the adder than the dove in his 
composition, and who never missed a 
chance of " letting people have it," as he 
called it, shouted out, — 

"Oh, of course, where the lord lies, 
there lurks Tom ; that we all know." 

" Quite true, Daddy," he replied ; " little 
birds like you and I like to hover round the 
eagle's nest, don't weP The only differ- 
ence between us is, that I am allowed in, 
and you ain't, eh P " 

The general laugh that followed this 
speech showed Daddy that he had about six 
to four the worst of it. He had the sense to 
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laugh too then ; but he never forgave him, 
and, it is said, was the means of ousting 
poor Tom out of a good berth in after 
years. 

As the evening glides on, men come 
and go; for on this Saturday all the 
country members are sure to be in great 
force — men who had been dapper young 
swells about London in their day, but who 
now have put on flesh, and are wont not to 
talk so much of the pace and the fences as 
of the way hounds worked on such d day — 
a sure sign of age — and who bear that jolly, 
round, red look about them which tells of 
early to bed and early to rise, and a total 
abstinence from brandy-and-sodas. They 
are all rubbing up their old stories, and re- 
newing acquaintance with their old cronies. 
Glad indeed are they to see any of their 
old friends, and gladder still if he bears 
the same good, honest, provincial look as 
they do themselves ; for there is, however 
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much they may deny it, a sort of acknow- 
ledged inferiority about these country mice, 
in their demeanour towards their brethren 
of the town, that would always betray them. 
As may be supposed, one topic of conversa- 
tion reigns supreme ; and that is, which 
horse is to win the Derby on the ensuing 
Wednesday. It has been computed that 
this same question is asked and conjectured 
at, on an average, twenty times a minute 
throughout British dominions during the 
three days immediately preceding our 
annual hippie festival. 

"Well, Davenport, my boy, how are 
you P All well at home P That's right ; 
that's right. Well, who's going to win the 
Derby this year, eh P ' Dundee P ' Ah I 
well, they tell me he will never stay the 
distance. I'm sure I don't know, though. 
Well, take care of yourself. Good-bye; 
remember me to your father." This is a 
sample of the conversation with which all 
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the old country-people invariably favour 
one. 

N.B. — I have always remarked that 
in these sort of assertions nothing is more 
difficult than to discover who " they *' are. 
When a Yuan says, " They say such and 
such a thing," nineteen times out of twenty 
it is even betting that the information has 
just been coined in his own brain. After 
a short consultation on ways and means if 
** Dundee " did not win, I lit a cigar, and 
wended my way homewards. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ASCOT. 

The Derby of 1858 is now a matter of 
history. It has been so often described^ 
and, in short, '' done to death/' that I shall 
skip it. I need scarcely add, that more than 
half my Liverpool winnings had already 
returned to their former proprietors. In 
order, therefore, to increase my income, I 
became the proprietor of three two-year-olds 
and a couple of throe- year-olds, which, under 
the charge of Blosset, were to show me the 
road to fortune. I shall not enter into all the 
ceaseless anxiety they cost me — how inya- 
riably, when I had backed them, they were 
beaten before they got to the distance ; and 
no less than three times did they win with- 
out carrying a shilling of anybody's money, 
VOL. I. o 
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except Mr. Blosset's, as I afterwards dis- 
covered, he having elaborately explained to 
me that they were merely running with an 
eye to future events, and that at the weight 
they were in at, together with the superior 
class of the horses in the race, there was no 
possibility of their winning. No gentleman 
has a chance of making racing pay; and 
most of them, in their heart of hearts, fully 
recognise the fact. But the racing parties 
are so pleasant, the company so agreeable, 
and then, again, the hope of at last having 
a grand cowp^ and getting out of the whole 
concern, is so alluring, that it is next to 
impossible to tear themselves away from it. 
Could one find sjich a philosopher's stone as 
honesty on the turf, what a glorious sport it 
would be ! Could anything be more charm- 
ing to a lover of horses than watching some 
highly-prized yearling increase and fill out, 
month by month, till at last he fulfils his 
highest expectations by winning some of the 
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great two-year-old races of his year, and it 
dawns upon his mind that he has a chance 
of being handed down to posterity as a 
Derby winner P — or, again, if a man had a 
private trainer, with a good gallop in his 
own park, how delightful to watch the 
dainty darlings in their gallops! In my 
case, like hundreds of others, I was entirely 
in the hands of my trainer — an arrant 
sooimdrel — ^into whose pocket, with the help 
of one or two confederates, most of my losings 
found their way. But " more matter and less 
art,*' I fear I hear my readers exclaim. 

My battalion was quartered at Windsor 
during Ascot week, and, as may be sup- 
posed, left no stone unturned to render 
their entertainment of some forty guests 
unequalled. We had the usual tent (which 
I am told is still going on), and which, with 
the aid of excellent dinners, capital wine, fast 
and safe coaches to the course, made the 
barracks a most desirable residence to stay 
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at. Dick drove the regimental coach, and 
one of my brother ensigns, Jack Burton by 
name, had one of his own. Many were the 
wagers between these two with reference to 
their various bits of what they called fancy 
driving. To do them justice, they were both 
far above the average in amateur coachman- 
ship ; but their loads would often have will- 
ingly dispensed with the triumph of victory 
purchased at the price of clinging to a rock- 
ing coach for ten miles, although it had 
been accompKshed in five-and-forty minutes. 
While I am on the subject, I will relate one 
little auecdote that will illustrate the dare- 
devilism of the pair. , 

One ni^ht, at mess, the conversation had 
turned upon coaching, and somebody had 
remarked that the barrack-gate was a worse 
turn in than it was out. Jack had affirmed 
that after the horses had been in and out 
twice, it was as easy a turn as he knew — 
at any rate, he had not hit the gate yet, 
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and didn't mean to do so. This was a slap 
at Dick Lovel, who, in going out the day 
before a little too carelessly, had just brushed 
it. " Well, Jack," said, Dick, taking up the 
challenge, " I suppose you will always gallop 
out, now that your horses know the way so 
well, eh ?'' " Well, I shouldn't mind,*' re- 
joined this valiant Jehu, adding, '* if you 
will sit by me.*' " I'll bet you a hundred 
you don't; and I'll name the time," says 
Dick. " Done, done," from each of them, 
and out came the betting-books to register 
the wager. "Well, when am I to do itP" 
demanded Jack. "It's now ten," replied 
Dick ; " well, we will say in three-quarters 
of an hour; that will give them time to put- 
to, and we can have another bottle of claret." 
For a moment the terrible risk of the trans- 
action struck everybody dumb; but soon our 
voices were raised in expostulation and en- 
treaty. Dick's reply was — 'the man all over 
— " I am not afraid to sit beside him ; and I 
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know Jack does not mean losing a hundred, 
do you, old man P" Jack, who saw how his 
enemy had trapped him, like a wise general, 
though looking upon defeat as certain, deter- 
mined not to throw away a chance, and had 
left the room to order the horses out, and see 
to the harnessing of them himself. In seven 
minutes short of the quarter, they were put- 
to, and standing outside the mess-room 
windows. It was arranged that they should 
start from the field-officer's quarters, gallop 
three times round the yard, and, when they 
had passed the gates the third time, they 
were to be thrown open, and the venture 
made. To make matters worse for poor 
Jack, it was blowing half a gale — always a 
great disadvantage with leaders. I confess to 
feeling an unbounded admiration for these 
two men, though they were going to risk 
their limbs and property for such an absurd- 
ity — ^pluck is so seductive an article; audit 
must be remembered that now it was more 
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for honour than the money that oithor did 
it. What clenched the matter was Burton 
saying; " If you will sit beside me I " Dick 
was a very preiw chevalier about anything 
that touched; however remotely, on his 
courage, and the fact of his assenting to run 
the risk, left Burton no choice but to stand 
by the bet. 

We were all assembled ; and, punctually 
at ten minutes before eleven, they started 
on their short but hazardous trip. Burton's 
horses were a quick, active lot, and before 
they had made two turns were all canter- 
ing. The third time the gates are thrown 
open ; and now comes the fearful trial. 
At that moment the two men were a perfect 
study — Jack determined, though anxious, 
sitting upright as a dart, with his hands 
well down ; Dick, with his arms folded and 
his legs crossed, lounging alongside him, and 
with an enormous cigar, burnt down on one 
side from the wind, between his lips. Any- 
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thing so opposite in appearance it is im- 
possible to imagine, though they had both 
the same ingredient in them — undoubted 
sang-froid imder danger. Handsomely Jack 
brings them at it, straight as a dart ; and as 
the leaders are half out of the gate, it flashes 
across one's mind, "By heavens, he'll do 
it ! " when there was an oath, a crash, and 
a scream that made one's blood curdle again. 
What had happened was this. He had 
half made his turn — ^that is to say, had 
given his leaders "the office," as it is 
termed, to turn — ^when the ground-floor 
window of a small house nearly opposite the 
gate was thrown open, and an old woman 
appeared, light in hand, to see what this 
unwonted noise portended. The near leader 
stopped dead sjiort. The pole running 
straight into him, caused him to make one 
bound direct at the window, and nearly into 
the lap of the inquisitive old lady. He 
succeeded in getting half-way through, and 
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commenced a running fire of plunging and 
kicking. No one can picture the scene that 
ensued — the crash of the woodwork, the 
old lady in hystericSi the curses of Jack 
Burton, and the shouts of laughter from 
Dick, who sat perfectly still, smoking with 
an air of complete contentment at the 
dinottement In course of time the animal 
was got out, fearfully cut about, and haying 
also bestowed some ugly kicks on her 
brothers in leather, though luckily nothing 
of consequence. Dick refused to take the 
hundred pounds, as he owned that, but for 
the most unforeseen accident, the turn would 
have been made. And so ended this esca- 
pade. 

The royal pageant which makes Ascot on 
the '^ Cup day " a sight unequalled in any 
"^ other nation was not a whit less splendid 
"*lb«n usual in the year I write of. The 
Queen had not then sustained her irre- 
parable loss ; and the cheers which came 
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surgmg up the course, like a great breaker 
rolling in, spoke volumes as to her being 
the idol of her subjects. I had one of my 
unlucky "two-year-olds" engaged in one 
of the races on the Cup day, who, from 
his trials, collateral running, &c., Blosset 
assured me had a great chance. I accord- 
ingly backed him, to recoup me for all my 
losses of the two days, and, as usual, when 
he was a hundred yards from home, and 
winning too (for this time Blosset evidently 
meant it), he swerved across the course, and 
was beaten by two lengths. It was truly 
heart-breaking ; this cursed luck seemed to 
stick to me like a bur. Tired of all the noise 
and worry of the ring, I went over the course, 
and wandered down towards the starting- 
post of the T. T. C, intending to let the 
coach pick me up on its way home. The 
heat was intense, and, to avoid it, I branched 
off into a shady lane. As I walked along, 
my thoughts turned to that night at the 
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Opera, which was the last time I saw poor 
Lula. Mrs. Molasses too, by-the-bye — she 
said she was to be at Ascot one day. I i 

wondered whether she was down to-day. 
Of a surety gambling is not a bad cure for 
an affection of the heart. I should get into 
a pretty row if she was here ; for, having 
an admission into what is called the *^ Eoyal 
Enclosure,'' I had not been across into the 
other stand at all. As these reflections 
flashed through my mind, I entered a by- 
path — a short cut to the main road — one 
side of which had a high paling, enclosing 
one of the numerous small domains which 
abound in that neighbourhood. As I turned 
an angle, I saw, a few yards before me, two 
figures that made my heart absolutely cease 
to beat. One was Lula, with her hat lying 
in the road, fear in every gesture, holding 
tight on to little Puff, a white Pomera- 
nian dog that I had given her, who was 
endeavouring to fly at a swarthy gipsy-man 
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who seemed to be barring her further pro- 
gress, His back was to me, and as I 
bounded forward on the grass my footsteps 
were unheard. I am fifty yards off them 
before either of them sees me, and am just in 
time to hear the ruffian say, " Well, if you 
ain't going to give me anything, miss, I'll 
wring this Uttle cur's neck," at the same 
time snatching poor little Puff out of her 
arms. 

" Oh, Mr. Davenport ! — oh, thank GK)d, 
you are herel" she exclaimed, turning 
white with fear, the courage that had 
hitherto buoyed her up utterly giving way 
at this brutal outrage. 

" And what'll he do, do you think P If 
you think he's going to make me give up 
the little beggar under a sovereign, you are 
much mistook, I can tell you, my fancy 
flower." 

" I am not going to give you a sovereign, 
but I am going to fight you for the dog ; 
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that is to say, if you have pluck enough, 
and are not a half-bred gipsy as you look ;'• 
at the same time taking off my coat and 
hat, and unbuttoning my gloves. 

A horrible blasphemy came from my an- 
tagonist as he dropped the dog and divested 
himself of his fustian jacket. 

" Oh, Mr. Davenport, for Heaven's sake, 
don't I Leo, dear, for my aake^ don't ! Here, 
let me give him some money, and send him 
away." 

" Go home, my child, if you care to please 
me. I am going to try to read this gentle- 
man a lesson. Bun away home, darling," I 
whispered, '^ and take the dog with you. I 
shall be so much happier when I know you 
are safe. I am sure to lick him. None of 
these people know anything about fighting." 

•' No, no ! I won't stir." 

" Ah ! then you no longer care to do what 
I ask you." 

*^ Oh, Leo I " and then a sudden thought 
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seemed to strike her, and she flew down the 
lane, followed by Puff. 

All this takes time to write — about thirty 
seconds to enact. 

" you ! 1*11 make you pay for this. 

Come, you give us a sovereign, or I'll knock 
your head off ! " shouts my antagonist, squar- 
ing up to me. 

I thoroughly appreciate the desire of the 
knights of old, that their ^^ladye fayre" 
should be present to see them do their dewir 
gallantly when cased in highly -polished 
steel, bestriding some mettled charger— 
which, after all, must have been fearfiiUy 
heavy on hand — ^but it is quite another 
affair when you are engaged in a pugilistic 
encounter. The fact of a bloody nose is not 
only so irritating, but so disgusting a sight, 
that however gallantly the hero may bear 
himself, romance there is none. For myself, 
the moment she was gone, and I knew I 
had but myself to look after, my confidence 
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returned ; though, truth to say, I felt I had 
indeed got my work cut out for me. The 
gipsy stood a good two inches taller than 
I did, and was, like all his brethren, hard 
as nails. I had only one thing in my 
favour, and no small thing either : I was an 
excellent hand with the gloves, and more- 
over, had been in two or three actual en- 
counters, without which nobody can be pro- 
nounced a good fighter. Always mindful 
that the first blow is everything, or as my 
tutor, the " Bermondsey Bantam," used to 
say, "Be first, sir, whatever you do," my 
reply to the above unpleasant threat was, to 
the gipsy's surprise, a very quick one on 
the mouth. I am not going to disgust my 
reader with a detail of our encounter. He 
was a poor fighter, and the more he rushed 
in the more punishment he got, though 
once he caught me a fearful round-hand 
blow, which dropped me on to my knee. 
We had been at it about eight or nine 
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mmutes — it seemed to me like thirty — and 
I was beginning to feel that^ though I had 
been only hit three times^ twice on the 
head and once on the body^ from want of 
condition, my blows were getting terribly 
weak, and that unless I could put in a good 
one, the ruffian would take all my punish- 
ment and wear me out into the bargain. 
On he came ; and nerving myself up, with 
all my strength I let drive right and left, 
but, alas ! my blows passed over his head. 
The cunning wretch had ducked down, 
catching me round the waist in order to 
throw me. I felt I was done. In the agony 
of the moment I got my hand, knuckles 
outwards, into his neckerchief, and the 
instant he lifted me up I struck him with 
what seemed to me but a weak blow under 
the right ear. Down we came on the road 
together with a crash that made my head 
swim again. I was first up; and, to my 
astonishment, my adversary did not stir. 
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Gould it be possible P YeSi actually I had 
knocked him, by the merest accident, out of 
time I I stood trembling from exertion ; 
but the triumph of victory is so sweet (even 
in a stand-up fight without an audience), 
that the pleasure I experienced will never 
be effaced from my memory. At this mo* 
ment appeared three men,, evidently gar- 
deners, who ran towards- me, in the rear of 
whom I could see tottered poor Lida. 

Perhaps it wa» conceited ; but I quite re- 
collect my first thought was — " Thank God, 
my face isn't touched I " Except one hit on 
the forehead, I had nothing that showed. 

The men, now that the danger was evi-* 
dently over, were full of courage. I told 
them to throw a bucket of water into .his 
face and let him go about his business, as I 
had a wholesome dread of being made a 
newspaper hero of, particularly in my posi- 
tion with Lida. 

" Oh, Leo ! " she exclaimed, *' I thought 

VOL. I. p 
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you would be killed. Thank Heaven, you 
are safe! My own darling, if anything 
could make me love you more than I do, 
this day would have done so." 

"Why, my child, you ought to know 
your talisman would keep me safe. See, 
here it is ;*' and, unbuttoning my collar, I 
showed her the little cross and chain. 

We were out of sight of everybody — even 
the prying sun was denied the privilege of 
watching us — thanks to the friendly shade 
of the enormous beech trees under which 
we were standing. 

"Now I know you still love me. Oh, 
dearest, they have been telling me such 
horrible stories about you; that you were 
in love with somebody else — somebody, too, 
who was married ; but I knew my own 
would never forget his promise ; and, as 
long as no cross arrived, I was quite happy 
and trustful ; and he had it round his 
dear neck all through that dreadful fight ! 
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Oh, how strong you are ! " putting her 
pretty hand on my shoulder, and looking 
up into my face with all the artlessness of a 
little child. "Fancy, two years since I 
have spoken to him — ^it seems a lifetime ; 
and that stupid old Mrs. Dutton says that 
she never sees you now, but I knew it must 
be her fault. What good luck it was my 
staying at home to-day with mamma ! Ah, 
dear, I can't ask you in ; she is in the house. 
What shall I do, my own P And that brute 
has hurt you so ; and his poor forehead has 
swelled up so fearfully I Sit down on this 
bank, and let mo bathe it for you — there is 
a spring close here;^' and she ran away, 
returning in a minute with her little hand- 
kerchief saturated with water, with which 
she bathed my forehead. Wasn't this 
worth fighting forP I did not care to 
speak — it seemed all like a dream ; and I 
had, since our last interview, so completely 
changed places : then I was the boy, guided 
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and led by her; now I was the man, and she 
the woman clinging to me for support. Yet 
what a brute I felt ! How false I had been 
to her ! That I could for a moment have 
forgotten her in thought, word, or deed, as I 
had done, seemed to me now too impossible. 

'^ Dearest, sit down, and let me look at 
you — ^never mind my head — you have 
made my heart so happy that it does not 
matter about the head. Tell me, what on 
earth brings you hereP I thought you were 
in London.*' 

"Why, dear, papa wanted to come to 
Ascot this year, and mamma not being 
well, we took this house for a fortnight. 
How little I thought when' I came here 
what happiness it woidd bring me ! I know 
I am breaking my word, but who could 
help it after what you have done for me P *' 

"And so, Lula darling, they have not 
made you forget me after all P *' 

** Forget you ! forget you, my own ! how 
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little you must know me if you think that 
is possible ! '* 

We must have been about ten minutes 
talking to each other, or rather, devouring 
each other with our eyes. As is always the 
case, the number of things I had meant to 
say to her, had I the opportunity, had 
quite gone out of my head, when the dis- 
tant rumble of a carriage warned us of the 
return party from the course. 

** Good-bye, my Leo ; you must go. Oh 
that I should always have to say so ! You 
know what I would give to keep you by me 
always. But think how furious they will 
be if they discover you.** 

" Good-bye, my dearest. I shall see you 
to-morrow at the races, which is something, 
my darling." 

" Yes, yes, dear. Ah ! let me go- 
please let me go, or it will be too late." 

An instant more, and I was alone — all 
over ! But how much happier than on our 
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last interview ! What a treasure she was ! — 
so good, so true; and how utterly unworthy I 
.was of such love ! No, my father must make 
an effort for me ; and I would give up this 
rackety life — ^yes, and the regiment too ; 
for that must follow as a matter of course. 
Well, what wouldn't I give up for her? 
More than that a good deal. 

Wrapped up in my own thoughts, I 
wandered back into the Park, and was 
shortly afterwards aroused from my reverie 
by loud shouts from one of our coaches. As 
I clambered up, I had to answer a series of 
questions as to where I had been ; but 
putting on a mysterious racing look, and 
uttering the one word, "Business," I en- 
tirely satisfied my inquisitive brethren. 



CHAPTER XV. 

" LE COMMENCEMENT DE LA FIN." 

With what a light heart I awoke next 
morning, despite a very heavy night at wine 
and whist, finishing up with Riley's till 4.30 ! 
At that place, I may here add, I lost some 
two hundred and sixty pounds, which, to- 
gether with my racing losses, made up 
some fourteen hundred and fifty pounds 
for me to find by Monday, and my only 
hope the Jews, who already held paper of 
mine up to about double that amount. Not- 
withstanding all this, nobody ever felt more 
thoroughly happy than I did on that morn- 
ing. This, I know, will seem an impos- 
sibility to my elderly readers, but my 
youthful ones will remember what a panacea 
love is for all evils. By the judicious ap- 
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plication of raw beef and cooling lotions, I 
had reduced my forehead to its pristine 
proportions, so that I bore my blushing 
honours thipk upon me without the un- 
becoming traces of the fray. In my case 
the latter would have been destruction, as 
they would have prevented my appearing at 
the races, thereby losing the chance of a 
word with Lula. We had just got into our 
place on the course when I saw an enormous 
footman on the box of a carriage, in that 
hideous combination of colours that the 
Grantowns from generation to generation 
were wont to dress their dependants in, and 
which, because it in some way belonged to 
her^ I thought quite the neatest livery in 
London. The carriage was luckily placed 
within three of us, and I found that by 
sitting on the back of our coach I could see 
Lula, who sat on the front seat of the car- 
riage, without being seen by old Lady 
Grantown. I need scarcely say it did not 
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take long for our eyes to meet, and the 
longing to speak to her^ to hear her soft 
voice murmuring into my ear again as it 
had done yesterday, was almost too strong 
to be resisted. It scarcely seemed possible 
that only twenty hours ago I had held her 
in my arms, had breathed into that tiny 
pink shell of an ear how much I loved her ; 
and that now, only twenty yards off her, I 
was unable to say even the merest common- 
place to her. However, it was something to 
look at her, and to catch the furtive longing 
look from her dear eyes, whenever her 
mother, who happily was ignorant of the 
proximity of her hkU noire — myself — ^was 
looking the other way. I sat upon the coach 
during the principal part of the day, excus- 
ing myself to my companions on the plea 
that I did not intend betting any more. 

Dick came across to lunch, and I could 
see by his weary look that he, too, had 
experienced what is termed in racing circles 
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" a facer." To my inquiry as to how he 
was getting on, he replied, — 

" Too horribly to think about. I must write 
my name over the usual slip of paper, and 
you must back it for me, or I cannot settle. 
How much do you want ?" 

"About fifteen hundred pounds," I re- 
plied. 

" Well, we must do it for three thousand 
then ; it will take the last shilling I have 
in the world, but I can pay it ; and if that 
goes, I must sell and go to Australia. We'll 
go up to old Solomon's to-morrow after 
parade, and see if he is good for it. In the 
meantime JtM?on«." 

" I wish with all my heart and soul," I 
said, " I had never seen a race-course. I 
am getting worse every week; and just 
when I want my father to do something for 
me, I shall have to go to him for money." 

" Poor boy ! " he said, " I fear I am the 
one to blame, but it is always the way ; 
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there is God's curse upon my friendship to 
man and woman. I am bound to ruin 
everything. If I were you I should make a 
clean breast of it to your father ; it is only 
a moral shower-bath after all ; then marry 
some good girl^ and settle down in the country 
out of the way of temptation, till you are 
conyinced that you fully realise that the 
worth of a sovereign is twenty shUlings, and 
not one, as we all look upon it now. There, 
you see, I have altered my opinions since 
two years ago, when I treated you to that 
long dissertation on men and manners in the 
Park. By-the-bye, I see now why you have 
given up racing and Mrs. M. to-day. Premls 
garde f mon cher ; I saw her looking through 
her glasses at you, and what you were look- 
ing at, and when she put them down, there 
was a nasty look about her mouth that meant 
mischief. Remember she will stick at no- 
thing if once she imagines herself forsaken 
for another ; and, if she can't hurt you, will 
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revenge herself in some way on the girl. 
If I were you I should avoid the row which, 
unless my eyes deceive me, is brewing." 

" Thanks, Dick ; I'U take your advice." 

I was just getting down to cross the 
course, when I saw a gipsy woman go up 
to the Grantown carriage, with a quantity 
of baskets on her arm for sale. 

"Let me tell your fortune, my pretty 
lady ; cross the gipsy's hand with silver, 
and let me tell your fortune." 

The footman was just pushing her on one 
side, when Lula dropped some silver into 
her brown hand. 

" God bless you, my pretty lady, and send 
your beautiful face a lucky life." 

As she moved off, I beckoned her to the 
other side of the coach. She was a good- 
looking girl— a regular gipsy, who went by 
the name of Jocasta (Heaven only knows 
why) ; but from her attending all the race 
meetings, she was well known to all of us. 
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and many and many a shilling she owed to 
the fact of her white teeth and bonny brown 
eyes. Ever ready to laugh at a joke> she 
was never heard to utter a remark that the 
purest maid might blush at ; and, though 
naturally thrown into every sort of tempta- 
tion, had never been known to jeopardise 
her character with a Gentile. Verily, of all 
the tribes that cover the earth, none are so 
exclusive as these wandering children of 
Bohemia. 

As I dropped a crown into her hand I 
said, "Joey, I want you to do something 
for me." 

" What is it. Captain P You knows I'll do 
anjrthing I can for you. I heard about you 
last night ; it was you, Captain, as gave Mat 
the hiding in the lane.'^ 

** Hush ! don't talk about it ; I want that 
kept quiet.** 

"Oh, Captain! you knows I would not 
talk. What is it I can do for you P " 
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"You see that young lady in the car- 
riage — the one you were speaking to P " 

" Yes, sir, yes ; the pretty young lady." 

"Tes. Sell her one of your baskets, and 
put this note inside it ; " and tearing a leaf 
out of my betting-book, I wrote : — 

" My own Darling, — I can't help sending 
this to tell you how much dearer you are 
to me than anything in this world — ^how 
lovely you look, and how much I would give 
for one word from you. The bearer may be 
trusted, and will be at your gate at nine 
o'clock on the chance of a letter from you. 
Ever yours, L. D." 

" There, Joey, get that safely to hand and 
go to the gate," describing to her the en- 
trance to the house where Lula was staying, 
" at nine o'clock. Bring me an answer to 
barracks, and you shall have a sovereign." 
Deftly and artistically she sets to work, 
carefully threading her way between the 
carriages. I watch her as she gazes at Lula 
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till she has caught her eye — ^then, holding 
up the note for a single instant, dropped it 
into a little basket with a lid on it, and com- 
ing up to the carriage, whined out — " Buy 
a little needlework basket, my ladyP" I 
saw the poor child got crimson, and then a 
little frown gathered on her brow at the 
thought of any creature being privy to our 
secret. There was a little hesitation, but an 
imploring glance from me decided her ; and 
after looking at them for a moment, she 
bought the one that the note had been 
dropped into. An instant more, its contents 
were in her pocket, and a little gratified smile 
assured me that I had not offended her. 

Mindful of Dick's caution, I went over 
to the stand, and quickly found Mrs. Mo- 
lasses, who receiyed me with inmiense cor- 
diality, though a little hurt at my tardy 
appearance. 

*' Leo mio, I had quite given you up, and 
thought that you were not here, till Captain 
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LoYel told me you were^ but that you had 
such a bad day yesterday you were not 
betting to day. How I wish you would 
give it ' up altogether ! I hate racing too, 
— come and take me a little walk. I have 
been so bored all day, without a soul to talk 
to;" and leaving her chair, she walked 
down on the lawn. 

Now, two days ago I should have liked 
nothing better, but at the present moment 
nothing would be more distasteM to m^. I 
naturally so dreaded that Lula should see 
me even talking to any person she had 
heard my name coupled with. However, 
there was no help for it, and though 
fully believing that Dick's fears were 
groundless, I determined not to give her 
any cause for an imeute. We had made a 
couple of turns, to the admiration of the 
well-dressed mob — ^for, to do her justice, 
there was no one there who could compete 
with her, either in dress or looks — ^when 
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she said, '^ I shall go and sit in the carriage 
now. Take me over." 

By no means sorry that our little parade 
was ended^ I joyfully acquiesced ; when, on 
threading our way through the crowd of 
unwashed, to my horror I found she was 
going straight towards the Grantown car- 
riage. 

"Where is your carriage, Mrs. Molas- 
ses P " I inquired. 

"Close here/' was her reply, "between 
your coach and the Grantowns.'* 

Could anything be more curiously un- 
lucky than this contre-tempa ? There I 
was, hopelessly entrapped. And though it 
may not seem a yery great offence to take a 
lady to her carriage, yet when she is the one 
of all others you most object to be seen with, 
and when the time and place are the most 
awkward possible, it is no small strain on 
one's politesse not to evince a certain amount 
of chagrin. I was the more annoyed as I 
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began to see through Mrs. Molasses' plot, 
which was to show me o£F as one of her 
train — all, too, under the nose of old Lady 
Grantown, who was, I felt, firing salvos of 
unpleasant remarks, for Lula's benefit, at 
me. The more frigidly polite I became, the 
more empressSe grew Mrs. Molasses. The 
cushion had to be found for her back, the 
footstool to be arranged under her feet, the 
light shawl, and then the wrapper adjusted 
round her, as she had determined to sit on 
the box. Then I had to enter a bet for her 
in her betting-book, and finally to hold her 
fan and smelling-bottle, on the step, for 
about five minutes while she changed her 
gloves. All this time, to my dismay, she 
was calling mb Leo, just loud enough for the 
occupants of the carriages on each side to 
hear. The whole proceeding was carried out 
with such tact, my attentions were received 
so entirely as a recognised right, that there 
was no mistaking the fact of proprietorship. 
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And I, all this time, hardly dared look at the 
carriage in which sat my first and only real 
love. Once I did, and saw her look of 
wonderment, not unmixed with disgust, and 
heard Lady Grantown's aristocratic sniff, 
always her signal to "clear for action," 
which was no inducement for me to look 
again. I was determined to cut this ter- 
ribly mauvaia quart d'heure short ; so, plead- 
ing my wish to back a horse for the last race, 
I got off the step of the barouche to go ; 
but, as if this little devil had not done me 
harm enough, she called me back to say, in 
a voice audible to all the adjacent carriages, 
" I suppose I shall see you as usual at five 
to-morrow P" I hurried away perfectly 
accabU with my ill-luck. What would Lula 
think of meP How am I, with such 
damning evidence as her own eyes and ears 
against me, to persuade her that Mrs. M. is 
nothing to me, and that I value one smile 
of hers more than the whole ripertoire of 
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Mrs. Molasses' attractions? Would she 
write to me P That would be the proof; and 
till ten, therefore, I must remain in suspense. 
After a time I went back again on the 
chance of seeing her once more before she 
left the course. They were gone. On my 
road home I sat on the box-seat, and went 
over with Dick all our chances of getting 
the money, in my case only to be managed 
by ruinous post-obits— considerations which 
made the drive anything but as pleasant as 
the lovely scenery and good company with 
us ought to have done. 

All the evening at mess I was strangely 
out of sorts, and had to undergo the usual 
amount of badinage about being " down on 
my luck." If money had been the only cause, 
I don't think I should have merited their 
ridicule. I had ordered Barclay to wait at. 
the barrack gate from a quarter to ten, and 
his appearance at the mess-room door was to 
be the signal for me to go out, as I knew 
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Joey was discreet enough to speak only 
to the principal. Ten, quarter-past, half- 
past: what can stop the girlP She could 
do the distance in three-quarters of an hour 
I well knew. Perhaps Lula could not get 
out at Qine— perhaps she never came at all ; 
but still ''Joey'' would come and let me 
know the result. Ah I at last — ^as Barclay 
walks up to me and says, — 

''There is a person waiting to see you, 
sir.*' 

I rush out of the mess-room, and find 
poor Joey breathless from running. 

" I came — ^as fast — as I could — Captain 
— 'cause I knew as how you'd be waiting." 

" Yes, Joey, I know ; but the note, the 
note I " 

" I haven't got any ; the lady never 
came." 

" Never came— never came. Ah I Well, 
Joey, thanks. You must have something 
to drink, my poor child ; " and ordering a 
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tumbler of champagne-and-seltzer, I gave 
it to her. 

Eagerly she drank it down — ^no very 
foreign drink to her after all — and then 
added, — 

" I waited till a quarter to ten before 
I came away. I hope I did right to come. 
You knows I would not displease you for 
anjrthing." 

"No, no, Joey; you did quite right. 
Good night. This will buy you a new gown 
for Goodwood," giving her a couple of 
sovereigns. . 

In no humour for anything but my own 
company, I went straight to my barrack- 
room, with a terrible foreboding in my 
mind that the black cloud which had come 
between me and the sunshine of yesterday 
would take many a long day to dissipate. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

HOME. 

It was one morning at the latter part of 
November that I received the foll6wing 
letter : — 

"My dbarest Boy, 

"Although I have had no answer 
to the last three letters, I write again to 
ask you to come down and see us. I know 
the old house is very dull to anybody who, 
like yourself, has the choice of so many 
pleasant ones, but I must ask you to sacri- 
fice yourself to the dulness for our sakes ; 
for you must not forget that you are 
all that we prize most on this earth. Your 
mother has been asked to get up a party 
for the county ball, which takes place on 
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the 2nd of December, so if you will ask 
some two or three of your friends, she will 
get some people together to meet them. She 
is going to ask Miss Boxill, a most excellent 
good girl (she wiQ have all old Boxill's 
money, he told me so himself), whose affec- 
tion I don't think you can do better than 
cultivate. If it pleased God that you 
should learn to love each other, nothing 
would delight me more than to see you 
happily married to her, for her father is one 
of the oldest friends I have. However, we 
can talk all that over later ; in the meantime 
come to us, and as soon as you can. 

" Ever your affectionate Father, 

** Charles Davenport. 

" P.S. — ^You won't recognise the smoking- 
room, which I have had done up for you. 
Old Isaac says that we ought to kill five 
hundred pheasants in the Acorn Grove this 
year.'* 
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Poor old father and mother I what a bad 
return I had made them for all their fond- 
ness of me I Since I began life on my own 
account, except for shooting, I don't think 
I had been there above half-a-dozen times. 
(Ah I what wouldn't I give now to have one 
day there, as things were in the olden 
time!) Brinckley, which had owned the 
Davenports as lords for over four centuries, 
was an old manor-house originaUy, which, 
having been added to by owner after owner, 
had grown to some magnitude. The whole 
now was a crumbling, ivy-covered building, 
half surrounded by a moat, and with a 
garden more celebrated for its ancient yew 
hedge and cypress trees than the beauty of 
its flowers. It possessed a large space of 
grass, beautifully kept, with find old trees 
and choice shrubs dotted about on it ; a 
shrubbery walk, with a maze at the end of 
it, in whose summer-house it was said my 
grandfather had proposed ; and a fern walk, 
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with its little brawling cataract and minia- 
ture chdXet — all sp^cialit^a seldom to be 
seen elsewhere. Inside the house, though 
some of the rooms were low, the principal- 
ones were comfort personified. The hall — 
with its two writing-tables, and mass of arm- 
chairs grouped about the fireplace, in which, 
from November to April, the wood fire was 
never allowed to die out — was the regular 
rendezvous after breakfast. It ran up the 
whole height of the house, being lit from the 
top by a cupola skylight, which, with a large 
stained-glass window at the end, prevented 
the dark oak of which the room was entirely 
composed, from having such a triste appear- 
ance as it otherwise would have had. Inter- 
mingled with suits of rusty old armour 
were the family portraits, whose fat, round 
eyes had the merit of appearing to follow 
you wherever you went. The most startling 
apparition to the uninitiated were two figures 
in armour of the time of Charles II., which, 
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standing sentry on each side of the door, 
seemed to enforce the inscription on the 
flag-stone of the porch, of " Peace to 
all who enter here.'' Leading out of it 
was my father's sanctum, used as a sort 
of audience chamber to people wishing to 
take out summonses, keepers with com- 
plaints, &o. Here my father always retired 
after breakfast, when he was yisible to all 
comers for one hour. Sometimes nobody 
claimed an audience, on which occasions he 
used to ring the bell, and order the coach- 
man, the butler, or the keeper before him, in 
order that the idea of transacting business 
might be kept up. After this, he would come 
out with a sort of " conscious-rectitude " look 
about him, as if now, having successfully 
discharged all his important duties, he was 
ready to mingle in the more frivolous pur- 
suits of the day. I forgot to add that over 
the mantelpiece was a fox's brush, under 
which was inscribed, " Leo Davenport, 
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blooded December, 1838/' The drawing- 
room has nothing particular to describe 
about it. It was a long room, with two bay- 
windows, each recess capable of holding 
three or four people comfortably. Over 
it was my mother's sitting-room, quite the 
prettiest room in the house, with its fresh 
chintzes and muslin curtains, its flowers, and 
her talking parrot, whose education having 
been confined to that room, did not keep one 
on tenterhooks as to what was coming next. 
Old " Bab " had always detested me from 
the fact that in my youthful days I was 
wont to test my accuracy of vision by 
taking shots at him with a pea-shooter ; 
and from my poor mother's expostula- 
tions and cries of "Oh, you naughty, 
naughty little boy!" the bird had got 
in the habit of saying it whenever he saw 
me, with an intonation on the second 
" naughty " that was hers to the life. The 
tout ensemble of her room was charming, 
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and I was generally to be found there in 
preference to my own apartments, which, 
I may here add, consisted of a little suite on 
the ground-floor — bed-room, dressing-room, 
and a small sitting-room opening into the 
smoking-room of the house. Yet, with all 
these comforts, certain of a hearty welcome, 
and that the fatted calf would be killed in my 
honpur, I seldom went there. No, I was too 
young to appreciate it, and ever longed for 
the bustle and false happiness of a London 
life. The stables were good, and large 
enough to hold some twenty horses, though 
now eight were all that occupied them — 
namely, the brown team, which, with 
postillions, always took my father about on 
state occasions ; a couple of hacks ; and my 
mother's ponies. 

Everything was well done at Brinckley ; 
and the stables were no exception. Old 
Q-eorge, the stud groom, who formerly, 
when my father had a stud at Melton, was 
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his master of the hprse^ still fulfilled the 
capacity, and worshipped the very ground he 
trod on. According to the instructions of 
my father's letter, I had asked some of my 
old friends — ^Dick, Manton, and Dolly — ^all 
of whom, to my delight and surprise, turned 
up; for, what with love and debts, they 
were as difficult a lot of men to reckon on 
as it was possible to imagine. Behold us, 
therefore, the first night at dinner in the 
old dining-room, thirteen in all, owing to 
one throw-over at the last minute. My 
father said, as he sat down — I recollected 
it well afterwards — " If there is to be any 
ill-luck about the number, it must fall on 
me, as I have sat down last." With his 
crisp old grey head — for from his haix 
being very white, very short, and very much 
brushed up, it always gave me the idea of 
crispness — ^he looked what he was, the good 
old English gentleman of fifty years ago. 
My mother, whose whole soul was concen- 
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trated in him and the unworthy writer of 
these lines, had left no stone unturned to get 
a pleasant party together ; and for a county 
party the guests were as good as could be 
found. On the right of my father was old 
Lady Dumfimk, the wife of the lord-lieu- 
tenant of the county. The latter had been at 
Eton and Christchurch with my father, but 
was a prematurely aged man, deaf, and as 
useless as most lord-lieutenants are. Need 
I say more? A Mr. and Mrs. Bowling, 
near neighbours, the man an excellent shot 
and thorough country gentleman, who never 
went to London except for the Derby week ; 
his wife a handsome woman, who had every 
inclination to be fast without the requisite 
^avoir faire : she had fallen to Dolly's lot, 
and I could see that assiduous young gen- 
tleman doing all he could to supply the 
deficiency ; — ^the clergyman of the parish, 
who said grace and played a capital rubber ; 
— and last, and in my mind the only draw- 
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back to the entertainiuent, was Miss Boxill, 
with her father, she having been brought 
there for the especial purpose of falling in 
love with me, and ^rice verad. If she had 
been half as good a fellow as her father was, 
I might have been able to get up a sort of 
flirtation with her; but she was so diametri- 
cally opposite to everything I had been ac- 
customed to, that from the first ten minutes 
I saw her I recognised how hopeless it 
was even to pretend a sentiment for her, 
notwithstanding the enormous monetary 
charms she was heir to. In the first place, 
though good-looking (I could not go so far 
as my father did, who pronounced her "a 
monstrous handsome girl, by Jove! and 
good-looking enough for anything"), she 
was so infamously dressed, that to an eye 
accustomed to the chic of Mrs. Molasses and 
the exquisite taste of poor dear Lula, it was 
absolutely appalling. 

Miss Boxill had another dreadM draw- 
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back in my eyes, which was that she had no 
ideas beyond a reel of cotton. The notion 
of a horse, except as a means to draw a car- 
riage, was utterly foreign to her. Shooting she 
looked upon as a cruel pastime ; and hunt- 
ing was not only cruel, but a wicked risk of 
life and limb. Have I said enough to show 
what uphill work it was trying to entertain 
such a pedantic young lady? Added to 
this, the intuitive knowledge we both had 
that we were brought together to fall in 
love would have been an inevitable bar to 
our doing so, even had our tastes been a 
little more similar. 

All these months and not one line from 
LUla, They had gone abroad soon after 
Ascot; and all I could gather from Mrs. 
Button was, that they were likely to re- 
main over the winter. For a whole week 
after that last day at Ascot I had buoyed 
myself up with the hope that she would at 
least send me one line. I could not believe 

VOL. I. K 
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it possible that she would not, at any rate, 
give me a chance of explaining what, after 
all, was not so very culpable, more espe- 
ciaUy as she had had my note, written five 
minutes before that unfortunate affair of the 
carriage-step. As day after day passed, and 
no letter, I became angry and hurt at her 
evidently placing no sort of credence in my 
assertions, which, with her absence and the 
fatal lapse of time, began to lessen her hold 
on my heart. I make no excuses for my- 
self. I was the incarnation of inconstancy, 
and possessed a temperament that could not 
understand a lasting grief. Still I felt that, 
whatever came to pass in after years, one 
loving word from her would cause the now 
smouldering spark to burst out in as fierce a 
fiame as ever. 

The dinner over, and the ladies retired, 
matters mended. This is not a very gallant 
speech ; but no words can say what a relief 
this weeding of the sexes is in a dull dinner- 
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party. I should say, though, the men have 

the best of it, as wine produces a quicker 

flow of conversation than tea and a mutual 

inspection of toilettes. Manton was deep in 

politics with my father. Dolly, the young 

rascal, had edged his chair close to Bowling, 

and was expatiating on the charm of rocket- 

ing pheaaants, good hunting runs, and the 

advantages of agricultural cattle shows, with 

a degree of earnestness and aplomb that 

electrified his auditor. He was still more 

enraptured at an account of a new subsoil 

plough, which this acute young diplomat 

could only have seen in his dreams. I 

finally heard an invitation given to inspect 

some young stock on the following week ; 

so that their tastes were evidently similar in 

more things than one. I divided myself 

between business and pleasure — that is, 

Dick and old Dumfunk, between whom I 

found myself on our pulling our chairs up 

to the horse-shoe table. "Where is your 
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regiment quartered nowP" — the everlasting 
question that all ciyilians put to the soldier — 
was old Dumftmk's opening, which was fol- 
lowed by early reminiscences of when he 
was quartered in Ireland with his Militia in 
'15. "A magnificent regiment, my dear 
sir ; second to none, in fact. I well recol- 
lect,'' he went on, "when General Sir 
Manfred Mandragon reviewed us " (he 
meant inspected). " He had the regiment 
formed up, sir, into a hollow square, and 
addressing the colonel, poor Lord Peddle- 
ton — ^he's dead and gone now — ^he said, 
*73rd, or North Bungo Fusileers, it has 
given me the greatest satisfaction to be able 
to witness such an admirable field-day as I 
have to-day. I consider that no regiment 
that I have inspected can surpass, few equal 
you ; and I feel convinced that, should the 
fortune of war place you in juxtaposition 
with the enemy, the colours of the 73rd, or 
North Bungo Regiment, will be found ever 
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in the yan I ' And taking his plumed hat off, 
he complimented poor Peddleton. Ah, he 
was a gallant general, was Sir Manfred ! " 

Poor old twaddler ! this was not the first 
time he had told the story, nor likely to be 
the last by many times. If he had been only 
a little more au courant with military eti- 
quette, he would have discoyered that this 
gallant general probably said the self-same 
words on the following morning to the next 
regiment he inspected ; but, as Mr. Weller 
might haye observed, "when ignorance is 
bliss, it's folly to be otherwise." 

Dick, who knew about what he was pleased 
to call " The New Grand Boxill Matrimonial 
Aggrandisement Scheme (Limited),'' here 
inquired of me, — 

" What's this P — '34 ! My good lad ! why 
have I not had a turn at thi$ before P Why, 
it's worth a hundred a bottle! Apropos — 
willBoxeydoP" 

" Not till we are reduced to a crossing," I 
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replied ; " and even then, Dick, I think it 
would be dear.*' 

" No, Leo ; better come with me to the 
diggings than tie yourself to a horror you 
are ashamed of. I say, when is that infernal 
£3,000 bill due ? — end of the month, isn't 
it P What does it come to now, with the 
renewals?" 

*' My dear Dick, don't let's talk about 
money matters ; it does so spoil the wine," I 
replied. " You will have to be victimised at 
the ball to-morrow night, and will have 
plenty of time to think it all over then ; so 
that you can knock off two disagreeable 
things together. Father, whose ' beat ' do 
you go on to-morrow?" 

" Well, my boy, I think we had better 
take Thompson's; it will be the shortest day 
of the three, which will suit an early dinner 
for the ball. I hope, Master Leo, you have 
brought your best pumps with you, as you 
will have lots of work for them." 
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" I shall be delightod to take tlie heavy 
ineligibles off your hands, Leo/' chimed in 
Manton. *• I know, Mr. Davenport, from 
experience, the amount of dancing a Lon- 
doner is expected to do in his own county. 
I recollect to my cost, for I don't think my 
constitution ever thoroughly rallied from 
the number of dances I once performed when 
a general election was pending." 

'^ I am so afraid, Leo, I shall not be able 
to help you much — my old complaint," 
placing his hand where his heart ought 
to have been, remarked the incorrigible 
DbUy. 

" Bless my soul, how things are changed ! " 
breaks in old Dumfunk. " Why, when I 
was your age, my young sir, I thought 
nothing of dancing till three in the morn- 
ing, and jumping on my horse to ride him 
some seventeen miles on to covert at four. 
Nowadays young men seem to care about 
nothing but French novels and a sofa." 
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" "Won't you let us add a taste for claret 
such as this to our meagre list of accom- 
plishments ? " replies DoUy, with a sly 
glance at my father^ as he helped himself 
and passed the bottle. "But you must 
make allowances for us/' he continued, 
" for you know ' there were giants in those 
days.' " 

Now, Lord Dumfunk stood about five feet 
five inches, and was. a particularly puny 
specimen of humanity, so that the repartee 
convulsed us all, more especially as it was so 
courteously put, that there was not a possi- 
bility of taking it as a personality. My 
father poked the fire vigorously, in order to 
hide his laughter ; and I dashed in to the 
rescue of our county magnate. 

After some desultory conversation " on 
horses, hounds, shooting, &c., we went into 
the drawing-room. That day's party is so 
exactly like all others of the county class, 
that I shall not weary my readers by de- 
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scribing how Miss Boxill was asked to sing, 
and, after the usual ^'miss-ishness" of being 
out of voice, &c., for twenty minutes, 
managed to find one so high and so dis- 
cordant, that it perfectly paralysed her 
audience. Being bom in Deyonshire, she 
chose a Highland song, sung in its supposed 
patois. On old Lady Dumfunk asking Dick 
if he knew the name of it, I heard him. 
gravely inform her that it was a national air 
called *' Houlachan.'' There was the rubber 
for the old men, the twaddle for the ladies ; 
while all the rest of the party were dying 
to go to bed or the smoking-room, save 
and except Dolly and Mrs. Bowling, who 
seemed the only contented people of the 
party. At length, after the usual amount 
of platitudes, they were all shipped off to 
bed, excepting those bound for the smoking- 
room. 

In twenty minutes or so we were as- 
sembled in the little wainscoted room, in 
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every variety of silken costume. It was 
a thoroughly comfortable room, with quan- 
tities of arm-chairs and a general litter over 
it that precluded the fear of making it un- 
tidy. The walls were covered with some 
old-fashioned hunting pictures, portraying 
those marvellously well-shaped bob-tailed 
horses of the last century, jumping rather 
impossible places, with gentlemen in the 
longest of swallow- tailed coats. There were 
stuffed curiosities of the feathered and fur 
tribe, "warranted to have been killed on the 
premises ; " two stuffed fighting-cocks of my 
father's, in separate cases— -champions of 
many a hard-fought "main." Over the 
mantelpiece was the gun-rack, in which 
were arrayed the numerous weapons of the 
household, from the old duck-gun to the 
new pea-rifle, with which I used to shoot 
rabbits from the dining-room window ; and 
above it an ancient helmet, a foot high, with 
a plume of feathers a yard long, the original 
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warlike head-dress, some forty years back, of 

the Royal Yeomanry, of which my 

father was sow the colonel. Bats, fishing- 
rods, hunting whips, not omitting some ten 
" four-in-hand whips," hung with mathe- 
matical precision on their several keepers, 
completed the roll-call of the objects of sport 
that decorated this dear little snuggery. 

My dear old father, though he never 
smoked, was no prejudiced bigot on the score 
of tobacco; therefore no paternal " counter- 
blast " had been issued. At the time I am 
writing of, a comfortable smoking-room was 
not such a sine qud non to every coimtry- 
house as it is now, and frequently the lovers 
of the soothing weed were banished to the 
subterranean retreats of the kitchen or the 
butler's pantry : nowadays, I am told, it is 
as much a matter of course as the draw- 
ing-room. Tant mieux. My father used 
always to pay us a little visit before he 
retired, to go through the old farce of en- 
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treating me to be quite sure that all the 
lights were extinguished before I went to 
bed. 

"Shall we have a rubber?" inquires 
Dolly. 

" If you like," I reply ; " but don't let's 
be late to-night, or else you will never 
touch the rocketers from Chalk Pit Wood. 
They take a tremendous deal of 'laying 
forrard,' I can tell you. Now, old Ton, I'll 
back myself against you for a pony to- 
morrow, and you shall choose your own 



comers." 



" So you shall, cher enfant. Shall we 
make it fifty P " 

^* No ; I'll only have a pony on. Now, 
then, who is going to cut in ? " 

" Oh, hang it ! " exclaimed Dick, " let us 
have a quiet night to-night, and give our 
brains a holiday ; mine have been so screwed 
down to hard thinking during the last 
week, that they positively ache again." 
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So whist was voted a bore ; and, after an 
anxious inspection of the night, which, 
though at the time fine, looked anything 
but likely to continue so, we betook our- 
selves to bed at twelve — a piece of good 
sense I never thought we should be guilty of. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

PHEASAlfTS AND FLIRTATION. 

Never was I more agreeably surprised, on 
Barclay opening the curtains the following 
morning, to find the sun out, and every in- 
dication of a fine day. A batch of letters 
lay on the tray containing the little cup of 
chocolate that he provided for me wherever 
I was. On the thickest of envelopes, with 
the most intricate of ciphers, and the old 
patchouli aroma that I knew so well, I re- 
cognised Mrs. MolMses' hand. 

" Cher Ami, 

" I think you will be astonished to 
hear that I am only seven miles from you. 
I have come down to the Arbuthnots, for 
your county ball ; and if it is fine, we are 
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to come over to call on Mrs. Davenport to- 
morrow. I shall be so glad to see you 
again ; for, Leo, the last time I saw you I 
fancied that your affection for mo was cool- 
ing. Is it so P Perhaps I have done some- 
thing to make you angry ; if so, forgive 
me ; and believe me, as you always used to 
say you did, 

" Yours most affectionately, 

'*M0NA. 

" P.S. — If it should rain, which it always 
does when one doesn't want it, I shall 
expect you to come over and see me, sir." 

'' Rather a pretty little letter : she is fond 
of me, I do believe," is my mental ejacula- 
tion. " What a good ball I shall have 
now I " My pleasant reverie was broken 
by a loud knock at the door, and Dick's 
entry in the most Eastern of wrappers, hold- 
ing in his hand anything but as pleasant 
a communication, which he told me to road. 
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as he commenced a careful scrutiny of him- 
self in the looking-glass. 

"Honored Sir, 

"I tak the liberty of hinforming 
you, Sir, that there is partys as wants you. 
I was a drivin the cab parst your house 
yesterday, and sees a party as I knoes, a 
talking with the survant gal, as is in your 
hestablishment. I pulls up round the 
corner ; and, when I sees him go, I rings 
and asks the survant gal, what knoes me, 
what the party was hup to ; whioh says she, 
he was sending a parcel to you, honored 
sir ; and ad took down the address as you 
was a staying at, which thinks I is fishi. 
So rites at once to put you honored sir fly. 

" Your humble survant, 

" Benjamin Clapper, 6281/' 

" Who the devil is Mr. Benjamin Clap- 
per P " I exclaimed. 

"The Hansom cabman with the white 
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hat, that I always have when I am in Lon- 
don/' he replied. '' I helped him once 
when he was hard up, and the poor beggar 
has been devoted to me ever since. I sup- 
pose it is that brute Isaacs. I wrote to him 
yesterday to say I should pay at the end of 
next week ; it is only three hundred, and I 
shall have it by that time.'' 

" My dear Dick, don't distress yourself ; 
you are as safe here as in Timbuctoo. I 
will put old Bodger, our keeper, on the look- 
out. He knows of the advent of every 
stranger in the neighbourhood long before 
the local police, as he had a hundred and fifty 
eggs stolen last season, the loss of which has 
rendered him more watchful than his natural 
enemy, the weasel; and for the matter of 
that, you can stay on here as long as it 
suits you." 

" Oh, thanks, Leo. Well, then, I'll stay 
and take my chance. How far are you 
from I P" 

VOL. I. S 
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" Six by road, four over the country." 

"Ah, well, I shall have a chance of 
getting off, even if they were here/* 

" Who do you think is coming here to- 
day, Dick P " 

" Haven't a notion ; man or woman P " 

" Woman — Mrs. Molasses/* 

" Nonsense ! Why, where on earth does 
she spring from P " 

" The Arbuthnots ; they are coming over 
to lunch here. So we'll have them out to 
the Chalk Pit Covert, and show them some 
tall shooting." 

" She doesn't intend, I see, to let you go. 
Master Leo. Nor are you very anxious, I 
can see. You'll suffer for it, my lad, some 
day, as sure as you live." 

" What nonsense, my dear Dick ! I only 
care about Mrs. Molasses as a friend, and 
she has no other earthly feeling towards me, 
I can assure you." 

" Really ! Well, then, let's dress. I feel 
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as if I oould eat any giyen amount of 
breakfast.'' 

I confess to have given a good deal of 
thought that morning wherewithal I should 
be clothed, and flattered myself, as I walked 
down-stairs, that art had done her best to 
assist nature on this occasion. Breakfast 
over, we repaired to the haU-door, where 
was assembled the usual motley army of 
beaters, together with old Bodger and his 
two assistants, in the greenest of velveteen 
coats. It was a bright frosty morning, 
after all, and as we tramped down the 
carriage-drive, with the sun dancing on the 
barrels of our guns, though not very uni- 
form in attire, our little army was certainly 
picturesque. 

Taking a line over two or three turnip- 
fields to our first beat, the day commences. 
We were aU far above the average as regards 
shooting, and, indeed, Dolly and Manton 
were quite first-rate, so that pheasants. 
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hares, and rabbits accumulated fast and 
furiously. At the end of the second beat 
Dick came to me and said^ — 

^' I could swear I have seen one of these 
beaters' faces somewhere. I trust to heaven 
it isn't one of those rascally bailifib sent 
down. He seems to be always hanging 
about me, particularly when anybody is 
talking with me." 

" Oh, nonsense, my dear Dick ! " I reply. 
''However, I'll ask oldBodger who he is. 
"^'Thich is your friend P " 

''There — that man in a long smock- 
frock," he answered. " Look ! do you see 
how he has always got his eye on me P " 

Galling old Bodger, I asked him about 
the man in question. He, in turn, referred 
me to the second keeper, whose task it was 
to provide the beaters. On my questioning 
him, he informed me that he had come up 
with two or three more of the villagers, 
representing himself as a journeyman car- 
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penter^ and anxious to take a day's pleasur- 
ing with the shooters. 

" Keep your eyes on him, "Will, and recol- 
lect that he is not to appear to-morrow. I 
suspect he is after no good here; you 
understand/' 

" All righty Captain. I won't lose sight 
of him. I'll warrant he don't take any- 
thing away with him." 

We had just finished our lunch — none 
of the miserable sandwich and a glass 6f 
sherry nonsense, but a good hot "Irish 
stew," steaming from a saucepan, which, 
with gingerbread nuts, cake, &c., not for- 
getting the one glass of cherry-brandy to 
top-up with, makes one feel thoroughly 
contented with all the world — and shot one 
more covert, when the rumble of carriages 
along the high*road announced the arrival 
of the party from the house. 

I never saw Mrs. Molasses look prettier 
than on that day. Of all the occasions on 
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which our English beauties appear the best 
to advantage, undoubtedly it is when dressed 
for the morning walk. With the neatest of 
boots and prettiest of hats, the dress looped 
up over the striped petticoat, she was indeed 
as pretty a picture as it was possible to 
imagine. After all the party had shaken 
hands, and the sport been discussed, we 
walked down towards the best beat of the 
day, the Chalk Pit Covert, the end of which 
was always good for sixty or seventy phea- 
sants. As we separated ourselves from the 
crowd a little, she whispered to me, rather 
than said, — 

'^ I am so glad to see you again, and in 
your own home, too ; it is what we have 
so often talked about, and, at last, it has 
actually come to pass. What a dear old 
home it is, too I I do hope your mother will 
like me ; I think her so very, very dear." 

"She is, isn't sheP" I replied. "How 
clever it was of you getting old Mother 
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Arbuthnot over here ! I don't believe she 
has been outside her own gates these two 
years." 

" Wasn't it P You don't suppose, though, 
I came down here for the ball onhjy Leo, do 
you P You see, even I, who generally can 
get anything I want, have, like Mahomet, 
to come to the mountain, if the moimtain 
won't come to me." 

'' Yes, I know ; but suppose the mountain 
comes, and ever finds you surrounded by 
little hills of all sorts and sizes, can you 
blame him for refusing to make one among 
so many P" 

'' Oh, Leo, the old story again ! Jealousy, 
is itP You silly boyl can I help people 
admiring me P I never ask them to do it, 
Heaven knows ; and am sick to death of 
all the twaddle they talk. One good walk 
like this in the country with somebody one 
cares about is worth half a season ; at least, 
I think so." 
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" On your honour^ Mona," I said, " will 
you tell me that you care for me more than 
for any man living P" 

" Here, Leo, Leo ! " from my father. " I 
beg your pardon, Mrs. Molasses, but I want 
this yoimg scamp of mine to place the g^ns ; 
he knows how they shoot better than I 
do." 

I was interrupted, therefore, to make 
the requisite disposition for our battle 
array. The Chalk Pit Covert was a long 
belt of firs and underwood of about a 
himdred yards wide, running up to the edge 
of an old disused chalk pit, which, in the 
shape of a horse-shoe, separated it from an 
adjacent covert, so that with well-managed 
beating every head of groimd game passed 
either to the right or left, and the pheasants, 
of course, flew over, rendering the shooting 
the perfection of what is called " rocketing." 
I placed the guns in two lines, the second 
line being some fifteen yards behind the 
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first, and consisting of Dick, myself, Dolly, 
and the parson — who, like all parsons who 
take to field sports, was a workman in every 
sense of the word. Nor had his parishioners 
sa£fered by the result, for many and many a 
time have I seen him going his roimds, at 
eight in the morning, laden with such gifts 
as his purse could afibrd, previous to start- 
ing off to walk some five or six miles to 
a neighbouring battue. I am sure that his 
sermon was none the worse, nor did his flock 
look upon their shepherd with one jot less 
respect, because he could shoot better than 
half the London gentlemen that came into 
the country. Our gallery of ladies, with 
two or three of the tenants who had come to 
look on, was at the extreme left, out of the 
way of the falling birds. For the first ten 
minutes the shooting was confined to the 
ground game at the side of the wood, after 
which, the two side guns having come for- 
ward and taken their places, the '' slaughter 
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of the innocents" commenced. I heard 
Mrs. Bowling entreat Dolly to be sure and 
not let anybody beat him>. as she would 
never speak to him again if he did not make 
the score ; for I should remark, at this par- 
ticular covert only, each gun had a scorer 
attached to him, in order that his quali- 
fications for first or second rank might be 
determined on for. any future occasion. Now, 
a high rocketing pheasant, taken singly, is 
easier to shoot at than shoot; but given a 
continual flight for seven or eight minutes, 
mingled with occasional bouqtieta oi twenty 
at a time, with an audience in the back- 
ground, and the knowledge that there can 
be no mistake as to how many have fallen 
to your share, the position is a somewhat 
trying one for anybody. The first dozen or 
so were bowled over easily, but now they 
began to come fast, and tried the prowess 
of both shooters and loaders. Then came a 
momentary lull, and one heard the rise of a 
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solitary pheasant afar off^ as he rushed 
down, poor thing, to his doom. 

" I'll have him ! " shouted Dolly. 

Another instant and he appeared, making 
an upward course as he caught sight of us 
all. Bang! bang! from Dolly ineffectually . 
Bang ! from the parson, and he falls whirl- 
ing to the groxmd. 

** Bravo, Dolly 1 " laughs his old antago- 
nist, Manton. ** Lay forrard a little more, 
my lad." 

Poor DoUy, it was unlucky ; the more so 
as from that moment he began to lose his 
temper, and, though usually a first-rate 
shot, shot worse and worse, having his 
birds killed for him by the *f man of peace '' 
no less than five times. In the mean- 
while I was not idle, and luckily was in 
capital shooting, hardly missing a bird the 
whole time. Those who have had the luck 
of doing this, with some appreciative fair 
one looking on, can alone know what a gra- 
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tification it is. Of course, like almost all 
the pleasures of life, it is based on the one 

4 

word " vanity," the weakest point of most 
men's characters — and, indeed, of most 
women's also. 

When the last salvo was over, and the 
throng of beaters emerged one by one firom 
the clump of trees, shaking the leaves and 
burs from their clothes like Newfoundland 
dogs coming out of the water, old Bodger 
commenced to lay out the slain in a long 
Hne. Ninety-five pheasants, with hares and 
rabbits, amounting in all to over one hun- 
dred and fifty head, were the result of that 
one comer. Loud, then, were the enco- 
miums on all sides from participators and 
by-standers at the excellence of the sport, 
more particularly so as hardly five birds 
had gone away wounded, which, as my 
father remarked, spoke volumes for the 
shooting. 

As the guns were handed over to the 
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loaders, cigars lit, and preparations made 
for our walk to the house, I asked Mrs. 
Molasses, — 

''Are those the carriages that I see down 
in the laneP I thought you would have 
had tea before your drive home." 

"Yes, I am sorry to say they are," she 
replied. '' I should have liked you so much 
to take me into your own home ; but never 
mind, we shall meet at the ball. Mind, 
sir, you are to dance the first dance with 
me, and I don't intend to let you talk to 
anybody else; do you imderstandP You 
will have to take care of me, won't you P" 

"Mona, you know I will do anything 
that you ask of me ; but tell me what I 
asked you just as we were interrupted; 
never mind whether you think it will 
pain me or not — only tell me, remember, 
the truth. Do you really feel that you 
could love me as much as I love you P Do 
you feel that time wouldn't change you, 
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and that you would be quite content to care 
for me, and me alone P God knows, I don't 
see why you should ; but still, if you once 
say so, I shall believe you ; and in return, if 
you care to take it, my whole life is at your 
service." 

" Ah, Leo ! you know how much I care 
for you ; but tell mey in all frankness, hav^ 
you deserved what you now ask of me? 
Since I knew you has your heart never turned 
for a moment from me ? Did you think that 
I have no eyes, and could not see that that 
girl, that Lady Lula, with her baby face, 
had haK taken possession of your heart P Do 
you think it was no pang to me to see that 
whenever she was present there was a rest- 
less feverishness, an absence of mind, that 
told me, plainer than words, that Leo's 
heart, which he had so often told me was 
mine, was hardly more than half so P And 
yet through all this I have never failed to 
be your truest friend. You little know," 
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she continued, ^' what it is to see another 
come between you and anybody you care 
about. Now, tell me, what am I to be- 
lieve P'^ 

" Believe, darling," I answered, " that I 
belong to you now, whatever I may have 
done. I so yearn for some one to love." 

"But it must be without a suspicion of 
jealousy," she replied ; " recollect thaty Leo, 
or it will be endless misery : trust me, and 
don't believe all your friends will doubtless 
tell you about me, I know well enough 
how many enemies I have about." 

"They are all liars, Mona dearest, who 
say a word against you ; and I'll take care 
that no one does so for the future, at any 
rate." 

" Hush, you foolish boy I you would ruin 
everjrthing if you go about as my * knight 
errant.' Recollect I have a husband who 
ought to protect me, only John never seems 
to hear or see anything." 
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"Would to God I had the right!" I 
whispered. " Good-bye, my darling ; you 
have made me so happy. Don't forget our 
compact, that from now, do with me what 
you wiU." 

" Yes, Leo ; but you must not be angry 
with me if other people admire me, will 
you ? It is not my fault, after all." 

" Of course it isn't, dear ; and I was a 
fool ever to be angry, but I promise after 
to-day never to be so again." 

" So be it, then. Look ! " she exclaimed, 
" what a happy omen — a little bit of white 
heather on that bank I Pick it for me ; I 
shall always keep it as a remembrance of 
this afternoon. To-night, then ; mind you 
are not late," she whispered as the carriages 
drove oflf. 

It is needless to say that my spirits were 
of the highest. I was too happy to think ; 
or rather, if a good angel did whisper to me 
a word of warning, the devil in me was too 
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strong to let me listen to it. Plighted 
word, honour, manhood, were all formally 
sacrificed in that afternoon ; and, hoisting 
the black flag, I threw every good resolu- 
tion to the wind, resolving to drink the cup 
of pleasure to the dregs. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

COUNTY FESTIVITIES. 

Of all the disagreeable things one goes 
through in the pursuit of pleasure, a 
country ball in a strange county, as our 
Irish brethren so elegantly express it, 
"bangs Banagher." The dinner an hour 
earlier than usual, and the depression that 
sets in consequent on having been too 
much hurried in your claret; the eight- 
mile drive in an omnibus ; and the thought 
that it has all to be gone over again before 
you find yourself in your comfortable room, 
whose crackling fire and snowy four-po&ter 
complete a dissolving-view of fruits for- 
bidden until you have paid a certain forfeit 
at the shrine of pleasure. There are balls 
and balls ; and I think I hear my fair 
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young readers, if they have journeyed with 
me 80 far, say, '* Dear me, no ; I think a 
country ball much pleasanter than any 
London one. One has room to dance ; and 
then there are always such extraordinary 
toilettes that convulse one with laughter." I 
grant these two advantages, my dear young 
ladies; but to a man, unless he is going 
there, so to speak, by special appointment, it 
by no means possesses the same elements of 
pleasure. In the first place, he has to dance 
with the whole of his own party, the very 
compulsion of which is antagonistic to his 
ideas of liberty ; secondly, the supper, with 
its inevitable accompaniment of warm 
gooseberry wine, is such a stern reality com- 
pared with the little round tables covered 
with every comestible that can tickle the 
palate or delight the eye, to which for the 
last three months he has been accustomed ; 
thirdly, and lastly, the fact of being obliged to 
wait till 3 A.M., because some of the ''year* 
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ling" young ladies of the party want so 
much to dance the whole of the dances on the 
card. All these little facts generally render 
a county ball an intolerable nuisance to the 
male portion of the party. How constantly 
does one hear them questioning one another, 
at the first opportunity after their arrival at 
a house for shooting, ** No balls, I hope, are 
there ? " « Yes, one at A — —'' *' Oh ! 

d it ! *' mutters the inquirer ; and then, 

after a moment's consideration, and in a tone 
of cheerful resignation, '^ That's better than 
last week, after all, when I was let in for 
three — three, upon my honour. However, 
they don't catch me again," &c. Oh I ye 
mothers who have daughters to marry, 
when will you learn that coimty balls 
fflitirely ruin the temper of nine-tenths of 
your party P Harden your heart, take up 
your carpet, and let them dance at home, 
and then you will do some good ; but take 
your eligible parti to a county ball, where. 
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if he dances twice with your daughter, it is 
a signal for the ladies of the rival party to 
regard him with fixed attention, and you 
scare away your fish — ^unless, indeed, he 
belongs to that irresponsible tribe of free- 
booters, the younger sons, whose attentions, 
till one of them elopes with your dear 
So-and-so, are always classed as brotherly 
•and harmless. 

I am afraid that, with the exception of my- 
self, these were the principal feelings that 
filled the breasts of our party. We were— 
that is to say, myself and three friends — in 
the family omnibus : not the jingling con- 
veyance from the nearest railway station 
that one so often meets with on these festive 
occasions. Another pull in our favour 
was that the distance was barely three miles 

to , so that we had no time to get 

into that sort of comatose state which men 
generally manage to attain en route to 
their Terpsichorean shambles. On our 
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aarival, my mother, fiasked by Lady Dum- 
funk and Miss Boxill, threw out her skir* 
misherSy in the shape of our four selves, to 
find places; and her rear being carefully 
guarded by her heavy infantry— i.e., my 
father and old Dumfunk, who, by-the- 
bye, ought to be put down as artillery, 

N 

being the "great gun" of the evening — 
proceeded to perform that important stra- 
tegical movement which le% grander dames 
of the county look upon as their duty — 
namely, to take up a good position at the 
end of the room, roimd which their ad- 
herents are to flock. 

The walls, decorated with pink and white 
calico, looked exquisitely clean and cold; 
but with a laudable determination to con- 
vince the dancers how necessary this extra- 
vagance was, the committee had left the 
spaces round and about the doors uncovered. 
Now these being the refage of some eighteen 
or twenty young men, who reminded me of 
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frightened sheep in the corner of a fold, 
the result was most conyincing ; for each 
in turn having leant against the newly- 
distempered wall, they walked about for the 
remainder of the evening with a proof- 
impression of it on their backs. The abso- 
lute commencement of any English enter- 
tainment is ciiriously dolorous ; and if you 
study the faces of the convireSf you can- 
not but realise how few, how very few, are 
really happy. But a county ball is even a 
greater trial, women being all more or less 
on the defensive one with another : a sort 
of "Well, I am sure I look as well as you " 
air is on their faces, while jealousy of each 
other's toilettes pervades their tender hearts. 
The elderly men, who take care to tell 
you that " this sort of thing is quite out of 
my line, you know — some twenty years ago 
I could foot it with anybody, but now, by 
Jove ! I am too old to be anything but in the 
way," &c., are, I am inclined to think, the 
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only people who really do enjoy the pro- 
ceedings. They have no dresses to fdss 
about, are not obliged to dance them- 
sdves skin-sore, and can platitudinise with 
their old cronies — ^male and female— to their 
hearts' content. 

There — ^I know by this time all the 
yoxmg ladies who are just oi^t, or in the 
chrysalis state, are frantic with me, so I 
won't descant any more on the subject, but 
come at once to '^ Our Ball," which I did 
not by any means look at then with these 
imorthodox opinions. I was in the midst of 
a yalse with Miss Boxill, who, to do her 
justice, danced capitally, when I heard a 
sort of buzz run roimd the room, and whis- 
pers of "How lovely!" "Who is itP" 
" Married P " « Impossible ! " « Why, she 
doesn't look seventeen," &c., which an- 
nounced the &ct to me, if, indeed, a sort of 
intuition had not already done so, of the 
advent of Mrs. Molasses. She looked like 
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some dainty yacht tacking through a fleet of 
oollierB ; and I will endeavour, as far as my 
knowledge of the mystic terms of ladies' 
dresses goes, to describe her appearance. Her 
dress was ethereal blue, pink rosebuds glisten* 
ing with dew-drops being thrown carelessly 
on it. Her hair, brushed with studied negli- 
gence in wavy braids from her forehead, had 
the same flowers interspersed ; while a 
magnificent diamond star, gleaming from 
the centre of her head, made her look like 
some peri from paradise, whom her regret- 
ful companions had sprinkled with their 
tears on her descent to earth. What won- 
der, then, if every man was ready to 
worship her, every woman mad with 
envy P 

I fear I neglected my country friends 
sadly that night ; for, excepting during two 
dances, I don't think I left her side for a 
moment. In vain did my mother look 
scared at my evident devotion, and my 
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father sigh audibly whenever he could 
catch my eye. I was deaf to their regrets, 
and would have then and there renounced 
every prospect I had in the world, could I 
but make Mona love me. The fact of her 
being married, I must add in justice to my- 
self, was not so apparent as it seems on paper, 
as " poor John " was simply never visible. 
It is not much extenuation, but, such as 
it is, I offer it, feeUng bound to make the 
best defence I can for myself in these 
confessions. 

As I look back upon this ball, I am often 
tempted to think that I never recollect 
Mona to have been so absolutely bewitching. 
A star wherever she was, in the present 
company she was an absolute meteor, 
which, together with her evident apprecia- 
tion of myself, was intoxicating enough to 
have led astray even a wiser head and a 
much more constant heart than mine. 

'' So you think I look nice to-night, Leo 
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dear P I am so glad. I thought you would 
like this dress." 

" Nice, dearest ! you look too lovely. I 
wish I oould sit here for everi and look at 
you." 

" Foolish boy ! you would soon grow 
tired of that ; and I dare say will be so of 
me very soon, for the matter of that." 

" Never, Mona — never ! As long as I 
live I shall love you, whatever happens. 
But tell me, when do you go home P " 

"The day after to-morrow," she re- 
plied. " Ah ! do you recollect our jour- 
ney from Liverpool with old Sir Billy P 
How I wish we were going to have an* 
other together ! But look, here comes Sir 
William Arbuthnot to dance with me ; 
and we are to go home directly, I fear. 
Mind you are on the look-out for me as 
we go out ; I want to see the very last 
of you." 

" Of course, dear, I shall be there," I 
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have just time to say, as Sir William takes 
her away. 

In the meantime^ I have quite forgotten 
to relate how it &red with my three friends. 
Dolly was inmiersed in a frantic flirtation 
with Mrs. Bowling; and, I must say, 
seemed to think that thb way to enjoy a ball 
thoroughly was not by dancing, but talking 
in remote and varied comers. Dick and 
Manton, after having gone through two or 
three dances with some unexpected acquaint- 
ances who had turned up from some of the 
neighbouring parties, disappeared, and were 
finally discovered immersed in a game of 
icarU, in the ladies' cloak-room, into which 
sanctum the bribe of half-a-sovereign to the 
presiding attendant had gained their admit- 
tance. They had just finished their sixth 
rubber as the people began to go away; 
and Dick was handing over to Manton an 
1 n for £50, written on a cloak-ticket, as 
I entered. 
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Going down to see whether the paternal 
oarriages had arrivedi in the crowd outside 
the door I saw a face which struck me as 
familiar. It was that of a dark, bushy- 
whiskered man, standing close to the door- 
way ; and though it struck me I knew it, 
it passed from my mind again till, as I 
reached the top of the stairs, I met Dick 
coming down, with my mother on his arm. 
I forget what is the exact rate per mile at 
which our thoughts are calculated by the 
savants to travel, but in a second the link 
connecting the chain of failing memory was 
supplied. From Dick to Mrs. Molasses*- 
her letter — his letter from thei cabman — 
the supposed beater. Ah ! it wa9 he, then, 
outside the door. To whisper a word of cau- 
tion to Dick was an instantaneous operation; 
and, taking his place, I conducted my 
mother down-stairs to the carriage. There 
was no mistaking my man, when seen in 
the full glare of the gas-lamp ; and, more- 
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over^ behind him I recognised a Mosaic 
nose, that could belong to none but a 
member of that persecuted, yet thriying 
race. It needed not the whisper that I 
heard passed to his friend behind him, ^' to 
look out now/' to show me that my black 
friend meant mischief, and that Dick's sus- 
picions were not far from the truth. The 
crafty wretches, who knew that they could 
not take him in the midst of the shooting* 
party, had selected this time, when they 
were sure that their man would rather go 
quietly with them than create a scandal. I 
ran back into the cloak-room, to find Lady 
Arbuthnot waiting to be taken to her chariot 
and four, in which it was her custom to travel 
with her liege lord on all state occasions, and 
which, luckily, I had observed was waiting 
to come up after my father's carriage. 

"Where can Sir William beP" she 
exclaimed as I entered. 
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" Let me take you to your carriage, Lady 
Arbuthnot/' I said ; " it has just come up, 
and I will bring Sir William to you; it 
will be pleasanter for you than waiting 
here; or rather, Manton, you take Lady 
Arbuthnot down, while I run into the room 
and find him." 

They were scarcely out of the door before 
I snatched Sir William's wrapper and hat 
from the cloak-room; and, fortunately for 
us, or rather for Dick, they were as well 
known as his carriage and four, being one of 
those extraordinarily uncomfortable-looking 
garments that bravos dogging their victims, 
and mysterious strangers on the stage, are 
invariably represented in. In order to infuse 
a little of the military element into it, I 
conclude, it had a stupeQdous red collar, 
which, when turned up, completely hid the 
face of the wearer. 

Whispering to Dick, "There are two 
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men outside waiting for jou: jump into 
Sir William's carriage, and get off to 
London to-morrow somehow/' I enveloped 
him in the cloak, and thrusting the 
fiir travelling-cap on to his curly head, 
walked down-stairs, followed by him. As 
I came to the door, I said, '' I have found 
Sir William, Lady Arbuthnot ; and I hope 
you will scold him well for keeping you 
waiting/' Then helping Dick up the steps, 
and banging the door to, I gave the word 
'^ Bight I " which started the carriage off 
with a crash, though not before I heard a 
shriek of horror from poor Lady Arbuthnot 
at discovering the marital substitute that I 
had introduced. Too late to stop them — 
clatter, clatter, I heard them go down the 
street, and I felt that pleasing sensation of 
having stolen a march on the enemy. 

Poor Lady Arbuthnot ! She never really 
forgave me, though Sir William, who was 
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the best oreature in the world, laughed till 
the tears rolled down his cheeks when I 
told him the story, declaring he would make 
my peace with her, though, as he said, 
" I wouldnH gjlve much for the pleasure of 
your friend's ride, for when * my lady * gets 
her back up, and fancies her dignity ruffled, 
she can be dooced impleasant, I can tell 
you,'' in which I fully agreed with him. 
" However," continued the good old soul, 
** I'll pack off the back-way in a fly, and 
make him comfortable for the night." 

Great indeed was the astonishment of our 
party when they foimd that Dick was 
missing, and before I went to bed I had to 
imdergo a long homily from my good old 
father, pointing out the evils of borrowing 
money, and how fatal it was to one's peace 
of mind, &c. ; as if, indeed, I was not already 
aware of it, and had not enough to worry 
me, for I was "up behind Dick" (as 
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backing another person's bill is termed, 
the invariable result of which is personal 
payment) to no small amount already, and 
foresaw another demand for my signature, 
with the usual consolatory remark of, 
" Entirely a mere matter of form, my dear 
fellow." 
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